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y@> At letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Orance 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to ALLEN & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, if in the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 








THE DESTROYERS OF OUR GRAIN. 
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In looking over our Wheat reports to as- 
certain, if possible, the relative amount of 
damage the crop has received from each 
class of the prevailing destructive insects, 
we have been surprised at the confusion of 
terms or names used inthe descriptions. In- 
deed, there seems to be no intelligent com- 
prehension of the difference between these 
various insects. Thus, from the same town 
where al] the injurious results appear to be 
traceable to the same cause, we have one 
writer saying, ‘‘ We shall lose half our crop 
by the weevil ;” another says, “The fly is 
doing us immense harm ; andanother still— 
more cautious in making a distinction— 
writes, “ Much injury was feared from the 
insect, but it will be less than was antici- 
pated.” These three reports from a single 
town are a fair sample of those from the 
country at large. 

It would materially assist investigations 
upon these insects, and also convey a more 
definite idea of the character and amount of 
injury to be estimated, if editors and all oth- 
ers reporting upon this matter, would state 
exactly what kindof “ insect” is at work in 
their several localities. To facilitate such a 
course we will give a brief description of 
some of the more generally destructive “ in- 
sects”? that prey especially upon the wheat 
erop. Among these are the Grain Weevil, 
the Hessian fly, the Clear-winged Fly, or 
Wheat Midge, several varieties of Grain Moth, 
the Chintz or Chinck Bug, &c. 

Tue Grain Weevit (Calandra Granaria, or 
Curculio Granarius of Linneus.)—There is 
@ wrong impression as to the character of 
this insect, and especially in reference to the 
time of its chief depredations. Quite early 


in the Spring, while wheat was not yet in 
blossom, reports came from some interior 
counties of Michigan that the weevil wa 





thus early committing extensive depredations. 
From many other localities we heard similar 
reports, but a little later in the seseen. 
These were fownded In misconception, for 
the truth is the weevil proper preys only 
upon the grain, commencing its ravages 
about the time of its ripening, and continu- 
ing them long after it is gathered into the 
granary ; hence the name of grain or grana- 
ry weevil. 

The grain weevil in its perfect state is a 
dark or pitchy red, winged beetle or bug, 
about a line and ahalf, or one-eighth of an 
inch long. It has a slender proboscis or 
snout, curving alittle downwards. The tho- 
rax, or chest, constitutes about one-half of 
its body, and is nearly as large as the abdo- 
men, or belly, lying back of the middle ring. 
The thorax is punctured with a large num- 
ber of holes, giving it a rough appearance. 
Over the abdomen are delicate wings, which 
are shielded by wing-covers, having lines or 
furrows upon their upper surface running 
parallel with their length. The wings do 
not entirely cover the tip of the abdomen. 
The female punctures the ripening or ripened 
grain with her beak or rostrum and deposits 
one and sometimes two eggs. From the 
egg is hatched a grub or worm, which eats 
its way into the grain, closing up the aper- 
ture behind it with excrements so that it lies 
perfectly shielded from external injury. 
No mechanical action short of crushing the 
kernel can disturb the destroyer. They 
are effectually destroyed by kiln-drying the 
grain. This worm or grub grows to about 
one twelfth of an inch in length; its body is 
white and soft, with nine rings around it. 
The head is small, round, yellow colored, 
and provided with cutting instruments. Ar- 
riving at maturity, which is not till after the 
flour portion of the wheat kernel has been 
principally devoured, this worm or larve as- 
sumes a nymph or chrysalis state, (like that 
between the worm and the butterfly,) and 
within two weeks after, the perfect weevil is 
formed, which eats its way out through the 
shell, and goes forth to deposit its eggs in 
turn upon other sound kernels. They are 
very productive, a single pair often multiply- 
ing to five or six thousand in a single year. 
Both the perfect insect and the grub feed 
upon the grain. ’ 

Tue Hessian Fry, (Cecidomya destructor,) 
is so named because introduced, or supposed 
to have been, by the Hessian soldiers em- 
ployed by the British during the Revolutiona- 
ry war. It was first discovered in the vi- 
cinity of New-York, from which point it ex- 
tended in all directions, its usual rate of ad- 
vance being from 15 to 25 miles a year. The 
full grown Hessian Fly is nearly the size of 
a small musquito, which it resembles in gen- 
eral form. It has, however, no bill forsuck- 
ing blood, and has preportionately a larger 
thorax or chest, anda smaller abdomen or 
belly than the musquito. There are two 





broods hatched annually, from eggs depos- 
pet in September and May. The full-grown 
fly deposits its eggs, which are very small 
reddish grains, in the unner channels of the 
wheat tear, soon after the stalk begins to 
branch. As this takes place in September 
or early in October, late sown wheat usually 
escapes the Autumnegg. These eggs hatch 
out in abont 15days, producing a small worm 
which works: its way down between the 
leaf-sheath and stalk to a point below the 
surface of the ground, where, in the form of 
a white or spotted maggot, it lies concealed, 
and sucks out the juice of the plant. In a 
few weeks it arrives at full growth, and 
changes to a pupa or chrysalis state, of a 
cone-like or flaxseed shape. In this state it 
lies until the following Spring, when the 
perfect fly comes forth and deposits a second 
brood of eggs, which attack the wheat stalks 
above the ground, but near the lower joints. 
The juice extracted weakens the stalk and it 
crinkles down. Its effects are not very visi- 
ble until the stalk has attained nearly its 
full growth, when by going through a field 
the extent of its depredations is generally 
known by the number of lodged or fallen 
stalks. The flaxseed grub when present 
may be found much earlier by carefully 
stripping down the leaf-sheath from the still 
green and upright stalk. Since the point of 
attack is usually below the gathered portion 
of the straw, the grub is left in the field, 
where it undergoes its transformation to 
come out the perfect fly again in Autumn. It 
is on this account that burning the stubble 
soon after harvest has proved a partial rem- 
edy against future attacks. There is a par- 
asitic insect enemy, which multiplies faster 
than the Hessian fly, and to which we are 
indebted for the disappearance of this pest 
after its prevalence during a few years in any 
locality. 
Tue Crear-wineepo Wueat Fty, (Cect- 
domya Tritici.)—This fly, by many called the 
Mince or Wueat Guat, resembles the Hes- 
sian fly in general form and size, but differs 
from it in having an orange-colored instead 
of black body, clear or transparent wings in- 
stead of dark; its antenne or horns are 
longer and more fringed, its legs are longer 
and more slender, and its abdomen is cov- 
ered with short hairs and blunt at the ex- 
tremity, instead of smooth and pointed like 
that of the Hessian fly. It undergoes its 
changes in the soil and attacks the blossoms 
and immature grain instead of the straw. 
These distinctions should be studied, for 
upon a clear understanding of them depends 
the treatment to be pursued. 

The clear-winged wheat-flies conceal them- 
selves among the grass and leaves during 
clear midday, but morning, evening, and on 
cloudy days, they appear in swarms over a 
wheat field, and deposit their eggs in the 
heads. In the course of a week or so these 
eggs hatch out orange-colored maggots which 
feed upon the pollen of the flower, and final- 
ly attach themselves to the softgrain. They 
can not injure the kernel after it has acquired 





some degree of hardness. They do not 
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make their appearance until the latter part 
of June or forepart of July, according to the 
latitude, anfonly attack the wheat while in 
a soft state, and on this account early wheat 
escapes injury. Using only the early, hardy 
varieties, Or sowing early, and forcing to 
quick maturity with guano or other stimu- 
lating manures, are the best known means 
of escaping this insect. The yellow or 
orange-colored maggots are easily observed— 
there frequently being as many as twenty or 
thirty, or more of them, on a single wheat 
head. We have often found several of them 
on a single kernel, upon carefully removing 
the chafforsheath. From the imperfect de- 
scriptions given, we think that much the 
greatest “ insect ” injury of the present sea- 
son has been done by this species. During 
the latter part of July and the fore part of 
August, the maggots or worms obtain their 
full size, Cast of thair skins, descend to the 
ground and bury themselves half an inch or 
so below the surface, where they remain 
during the Winter, and come forth perfect 
fliesthe following season, to continue and 
multiply their depredations. It is against 
this fly that sprinkling lime over the growing 
wheat, burning sulphur in the field, and such- 
like means, have proved a partial remedy: 

The Grain Morn (Tinea Granella,) when 
fully developed, isa small winged insect, a 
little resembling a butterfly in its general 
form. Upon its head is a white hairy tuft, 
and twoshort antenne or horns. Its fore 
wings are mottled with black, white and in- 
termediate colors, always with one black 
rectangular or square spot near the middle 
of the outer edge. The eggs are deposited 
in Spring, and again in the latter part of the 
Summer. The first brood are hatched in 
July, and take the form of a sixteen-legged 
caterpillar, with a naked soft body, nearly 
half an inch in length. They gnaw the sur- 
face of the grain, and cover it with a thick 
web, which sometimes fastens together a 
number of kernels. After a time these cater- 
pillars spin a cocoon, in which they undergo 
the usual transformations, like those of the 
butterfly. 

The Ancoumois Motu (Anacampsis cercal- 
ella) is another grain moth, which has proved 
immensely destructive in France, especially 
in the province of Angoumois, from whence 
it derives its name; and the same-moth, or 
one very similar, has appeared in this coun- 
try. The perfect insect is a very small 
moth, of a pale cinamon brown color, and 
satin luster. Its wings are long, narrow, 
broadly fringed and ash or lead-colored. It 
has two thread-like antenne or horns con- 
sisting of numerous bearded joints ; a spiral 
tongue of moderate length, and two taper- 
ing feelers turned back over the head. It 
lays twenty or more eggs upon each of three 
or four wheat grains, and within a week these 
hatch out little worm-like caterpillars not 
thicker than a hair, which immediately dis- 
perse, each selecting a single grain and bur- 
rowing into its most tender part. Within the 
grain (and not upon the surface like the 
grain-moth) it devours all the heart portion, 
then spins a web to divide its cell into two 
cavities, in one of which it deposits its ex- 
crements or rejected fragment of food, and 
in the other it undergoes its transformations 
preparatory to coming forth a perfect moth. 
These, like the grain weevil, may be de- 
stroyed by kiln-drying. 

There are several other species of grain- 
moths, but they are yet imperfectly known, 
and have not been generally destructive. 

Cuunrzor Cunck Bue (Lygeus leucopterus.) 
This insect has proved more destructive in 
Virginia and other Southern States than at 
the North. In its perfect state it has a 
black downy body about one-sixth of an inch 
in length, and is readily distinguished by its 
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is a short, black central line, and a large 
black oval spot upon the margin. They do 
not arrive at their perfect state until about 
the time the wheat is ready to cut. Pre- 
vious to this they are without wings and re- 
semble the bed-bug in odor and color. It is 
at this time that they are most destructive. 
From the eggs laid in the ground the pre- 
vious season, the young come forth in the 
Southern States in May—later at the West 
or North—at first of a bright red color, but 
changing with age to brown andblack. ‘hey 
travel from field to field in immense columns, 
like Locusts, destroying everything as they 
proceed. They destroy wheat by attaching 
themselves to the green stalk and sucking 
out the entire moisture. They have been 
arrested in their course by running ditches 
across the field before them, filling these with 
dry-etwour which is set on fire when the bugs 
are seen thereon. Tlity heave also been de- 
stroyed by burning the dry leaves Or the far. 
est, upon which they have settled. , 
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The beneficial effect of under-draining has 
presented itself so unmistakably to my ob- 
servation, that I feel it my duty, as an indi- 
vidual desirous of seeing the farming com- 
munity prosper, to write a short article upon 
the subject. I hope to call forth something 
from abler pens than mine; forI really be- 
lieve this to be one of the most important 
matters that can engage the attention of the 
farmers. 

There is scarcely a farm within my knowl- 
edge, that can not be more or less improved 
by under-draining. Few farms are to be 
found on which there are not many patches 
of cold springy land, which are considered 
nearly worthless, and on many there are 
large fields bearing only a little sour grass, 
which no stock will eat unless verging on 
starvation. But such lands under proper 
management often become the most valuable 
portion of the farm. 

I have examined within a short time sev- 
eral fields which have been under-drained, 
and the effect is indeed surprising. One 
piece having a slight inclination to the east, 
was previously cold and wet. I have as- 
sisted in cutting the grass upon it several 
times, though considered hardly worth mow- 
ing, it never having, to my knowledge, half 
a tun of hay to the acre, and what there was 
being of poor quality. An attempt was at 
one time made to reclaim it by plowing and 
manuring, but without success. The first 
year the potatoes planted were hardly worth 
harvesting. Itsettled down so heavly the 
second year that the oats with which it was 
sown were not worth cutting. And the 
grass crop that followed was even lighter 
than previous to its being plowed. The 
owner said he considered it of less value 
than if composed of a flat rock, for then he 
could have carted over it with less difficulty, 
which, as far as profits were concerned, 
would have been worth more than all he ob- 
tained from it. 

A gentleman acquainted with under-drain- 
ing, having witnessed its beneficial effects in 
another State, purchased this tract of land 
for a trifling sum, and has already raised pro- 
duce enough on it, not only to pay for the 


pense of reclaiming it. He has grown heavy 
crops of potatoes, corn and oats on it, and 
thinks of trying wheat ; and should he do so, 
I have no doubt he will meet with success. 
Last season, and the present, he has cut two 
tuns of hay to the acreon that portion now 
in grass ; the hay being composed of timo- 
thy, and clover. 

His method of reclaiming was as follows : 
He opened ditches about three rods apart, 
three or four feet wide, and two feet deep. 
These he filled with small stone, to within 
one foot of the surface, and then covered the 
stones with the earth thrown from the ditch- 
es. This was done in the fall, after an oat 
crop. The beneficial results of under-drain- 
ing have been completely demonstrated on 


this piece of land, which, from being nearly 
werthless, has hoon rondored as valuaDIe aS 


any in this region. 

One of our best farmers having failed to 
get a crop on a flat piece of land, lying be- 
tween two knolis, concluded to try the effect 
of under-draining. He opened aditch some- 
what larger and deeper than those above de- 
scribed, and having nearly filled it with 
stones, covered them with a portion of the 
earth thrown from the ditch.. The remain- 
der he spread on either side evenly over the 
ground, which he sowed with wheat. His 
most ardent anticipations were realized in 
the succeeding harvest. I visited this piece 
of grain when he was cutting it, and I think 
I never saw stouter wheat than a strip 
marked by the drain, about three rods wide 
and thirty long. Although lodged in some 
places, it appeared well filled. He after- 
wards told me that he never before got so 
many bushels of wheat from the same num- 
ber of square rods, and he believed that the 
drain through this piece of lahd had more 
than doubled its value. 

It is actual experiments like these that 
carrys conviction to the mind of the farmer, 
and have ten times more effect on his future 
action, than labored articles written by 
learned men, on scientific principles, but 
without experience or practice. 

As our lands grow old, the importance of 
under-draining will more fully develop itself. 
New land seldom needs it; roots, and vege- 
table matter contained in the soil obviate, to 
a considerable extent, its necessity. But as 
these become eradicated the earth settles 
down, becomes hard, sour and lifeless, and 
the importance of under-draining becomes 
apparent. The air, the great fertilizer, can 
not penetrate such soil; dead, and stagnant 
water accumulates in it; its productive pow- 
ers are destroyed; and under-draining can 
alone restore it to its original fertility. 

I believe this subject is yet in its infancy, 
and that if farmers will but give it the atten- 
tion its importance demands, they will find a 
mine of wealth, which is destined to increase 
the value of our farms beyond any thing else 
within reach. 

Thousands of acres that produce little or 
no income to the owner may, in this way, be 
caused to remunerate him well for his labor, 
and rendered in value to the very best in 
their vicinity. Jas. Feniows. 








white wing-covers, upon each of which there 





land, but also to pay for all the labor and ex. 


Sauissury, N. H., Aug. 13, 1856. 
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Warwick was bred by Samuel Thorne, 
Esq., and is now owned by Samuel T. Taber, 
of Chestnut Ridge, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
Calved 18th March, 1854. Color, red roan. 
Got by Duke of Glo’ster [11,282]; 1. Dam 
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WARWICK. 
Mystery, by Usurer [9763]; 2. Minstrel, by 
Count Conrad [2510]; 3. Magic, by Wallace 
15586); 4. By Wellington [2824]; 5. By Mar- 
mion [406]; 6. Daphne, by Merlin [430]; 7. 
Nell Gwyne, by Layton [366]; 8. By Phe- 


nomenon [491]; 9. Princess, by Favorite 
[252]; 10. By Favorite [252]; 11. By Hub- 
back [319]; 12. By Snowden’s}Bull [611]; 
13. By Waistell’s Bull [660]; 14. By Mas- 
terman’s Bull [422]; 15. By Studley Bull [626]. 
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I have often wondered why our hard 
working farmers, particularly those who 
have easy access to our large cities and 
towns, (which with our numerous Railroad, 
and Steamboats, embraces nearly all,) do not 
more generally and extensively cultivate 
choice vegetables and fruits, for market, in- 
stead of confining themselves, in many in- 
stances, to a scanty livelihood, obtained by 
growing on a small scale our ordinary field 
crops. And why do not farmers raise only 
the most desirable and best varieties, since 
it requires but little more expense and care 
to raise the choicest stock or crops, than the 
inferior ; while the best always find ready 
sale, and usually ata price very much above, 
and frequently at several times, the price of 
ordinary produce. 

I was impressed with the truth of these 
remarks when recently visiting the farms of 
the Messrs. Hallocks, and others, at Milton 
N. Y., and viewing among other fine things, 
their splendid raspberries, which are sent by 
steamboat daily to New-York, and which 
one of the Messrs. Hallocks, I think, told 
me brought him in for several weeks during 
bearing season, $100 per day; while he also 
sells a large number of his fine plants in the 
fall and spring. I have seen the same result 
lately, at Mr. Lawton’s, with his fine black- 
berries. He has several acres of plants, and 
sells all his fruit readily at $1 the gallon, and 
says he could get a higher price ifhe thought 
it polite todo so. He estimates that an acre 
of bearing plants would yield 800 to 1,000 
gallons during the season. He also sells at 
a high price a large number of plants. If 
our farmers were to show more enterprise 
in growing new and superior varieties of 
fruit, seed, stock, &c., and in using the best 
labor-saving implements, I think they would 
find more cash,in their pockets than if they 

imply raised, as too many do, hay and oats 








For the American Agriculturist 
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The following facts may be of service to 
some of your readers: Acting upon the 
repeated suggestions of the American Agri- 
culturist, I sowed, early in the spring, 
(about the 20th of April,) one acre of corn 
broad-cast, for soiling. It so happened the 
hay crop in this Valley was expected to 
prove a failure; and, therefore, as soon as 
my corn made its appearance above ground, 
‘‘ as thick as the hair on a dog’s back,” and 
my neighbors got over their wonderment, 
they began to imitate my example, several 
of them putting in, late in May, eight or ten- 
acre fields of broadcast corn. As far as I 
can learn, it has done well in every case. In 
my own field it has grown very nearly as 
well as the corn planted in the regular way— 
as the season has been very propitious— 
and will produce an abundant crop of “ nub- 
bins,” if not of full-grown ears. It has al- 
ready, (August 15,) paid me thrice over, for 
I have been feeding three head of stock upon 
it for eight weeks, and not one-quarter of it 
is cut yet. At the same time, my cow gives 
twice as much milk, and of a better quality 
than ever before. 

As was expected, the hay crop did fail, 
but those of us who have broadcast corn, 
consider the loss of the hay crop a matter of 
very little importance. E. 

Cumsertanp VaLiry, Penn. 





The Sandusky Register has seen a potato 
vine six feet two inches in length. There 
was a fine yield of potatoes at the bottom. 








The excitement under which farmers have 
labored for some time past, because of the 
continued rain upon their exposed wheat 
fields has, we are happy to say, considerably 
abated. The weather during the last week 
having been fine, farmers have availed them- 
selves of it to hurry their grain into the barn. 

Wheat however is badly sprouted, and the 
injury in dollars and cents will be great. 
Considerable has been threshed, and the 
grain spread upon the barn floor for drying. 
Such as I have seen will make passable flour, 
if it can be preserved from mustiness. Con- 
trary to the statement that “the injury to 
wheat has been over-rated,” it is such as to- 
tally to unfit it for seed, and renders it com- 
paratively unmarketable; and the injury is 
likely to be increased, too, by the precipitate 
manner in which the crop has been ushered 
into the barn. Some millers, in this sec- 
tion, have already been west and bought Illi- 
nois wheat for flouring, the home-produced 
being rejected by many retail customers. 

The hay crop in this, as well as Onondaga, 
Wayne and Seneca Counties, has also been 
materially injured. A great deal had been 
cut by mowing machines before the rains, 
and as little was secured much was spoiled. 
Clover ripened earlier and was mostly se- 
cured before the rains.. The hay crop, how- 
ever, will undoubtedly be greater than last 
year after all. 

There must be an overwhelming crop of 
oats this season. In traveling through the 
country, one is astonished at the number- 
less fields of this crop that meet the eye. In 
every direction it is oats, oats, oats. Not 
only are great quantities sown, but the crop 
is unusually heavy and promising. : 

The prospect for a great crop of corn is 
good. The spring was cold and backward, 
and the growth continually retarded upto the 
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first of July; but since that time, corn has| health, wholly dispense with the oleaginous OHIO COUNTY SHOWS. 
come forward amazingly. Ican not see but | element in food. Belmont, St. Clairsville Sept. 3-5 
it is as forward as on previous years. It is — Champagne, Min dike... * oe 
certainly full as heavy ; and as more acres} Tue Cuxtivation or Trurrirs.—lIt has | Fayette, Washington .......... “ 4-6 
were planted than ever, there must be agreat|been suggested to the Patent Office that | Zmilton, Carthage........+0+.+. “ 4-7 
harvest. measures should be taken to introduce the i setaldy CireHOvlND 40. .44.+208 par! 
The potato crop never looked finer or| truffle into the United States. This escu-| po. te nwa nconnl = aeenee 
more promising. No symptoms of rot, I| lent, which in some respects resembles the Gletmant’ ae Saas 
believe, have yet been perceived, and the| mushroom, has been the favorite dish of epi- | Butler Hamilton.......... et ee 
vines look uncommonly thrifty, and full of| cures from time immemorial to the present Franklin, Columbus............. aes 
blossoms; and, as it will be remembered | day, and yet strange to say, they have al-| Warren, Lebanon .o..eeccecsees © 2597 
that, in potato-rotting seasons the “tops”|ways heen scarce and high-priced, few | Trumbull, Warren .6...666.da8e. “ 95—27 
gave signs of premature decay, and were not | knowing how to raise them, and fewer stil] | #¥r™ Olena .........4+4 veces Bee OT 
over-stocked with blows or balls, the infer-| possessing the proper knowledge to prepare Licking, Newark .......... sssee Sheu? 
ence is safe for an uncommon crop this sea-|them for the table. The royal cooks of| Ric™#% Mansfield ............. “ 25-27 
son. None need be surprised, if potatoes are | France say that “ the truffle improves all it| > neriuarge we TD rea 
retailed this fall as low as 18 cents per| touches,” and happy the cuisinier who can —" teat salt Bae a . 9 
bushel. : give a taste of its delicacy and flavor to each Geangs, oe nS ae “ og 
In traveling through the State, I percieve | seperate dish ! Miami Wilt ceca siti ee 96 
that there is an abundance of apples. Inre-| A gay French writer says: “ When I eat Harrison, Celie as Riek ott “ es 
gard to peaches, I doubt there heing a single | truffles, I at once think myself transported | Clinton, Wilmington. ea “ 27—28 
one raised in this county this year. to another world; for instantly my spirit | Athens, Athens .......ceeesee, QTR 
In short, taking all things together, not-| becomes more joy and more joyous; my|2'™"* a aaa aT Mla wed 
withstanding the injury to wheat, there is a| blood courses my veins with an indescriba- neers. COmBTAAgS ».0......00. a 
fair prospect of plenty in the approaching] ble pleasure; an agreeable voluptuousness wae co = rege — 
winter. F. J. Bett. {seizes upon me, and my whole spirit is ng a eee = 
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Hos’ Corner. 


THE ROBIN'S APPEAL. 
pe 
O shoot me not, you thoughtless boy 
While singing here in gladsome joy ; 
’T is wicked thus to harm me now— 
Still let me hop from bough to bough. 


LPP LOIS 





Wn anwar 


O shoot me not; life ’s dear tome 
As ’t 18 to you ; so wild and free— 
Now poised in air, then sailing low— 
How full of glee, we only know. 


O kill ws not; in yonder tree 

My mate and I have younglings three ; 
You would not, sure, that these should die 
For want of food, up there so high! 


O let us live, and day by day 
We’ll utter thanks in ourown way ; 
We’ll surely come quite near your door, 
And sweetest songs sing o’er and o’er. 
(J. M. H., in Child’s Paper. 





PRACTICAL JOKES, 

Arthur M—— was a bright little boy of ten 
years, and his pleasant face and cheerful 
spirit seemed like a ray of heaven's own 
blessed sunlight in his mother’s otherwise 
solitary dwelling. ButI am sorry to say 
Arthur was not loved by his companions. 
He was a practical joker, and his little 
friends were in constant fear, when in his 
company, of having some very unpleasant 
trick played upon them. If they went to 
gather nuts and berries, he did love to kill a 
snake and throw it around some boy’s neck, 
just for the fun of hearing him scream. 
When they went to bathe, they often found 
a frog in their pockets, or their shoes would 
be filled with angle worms. And he was 
sometimes so very cruel as to take away a 
boy’s dinner, and fill his basket with stones. 

These things were very annoying, and at 
Jength Arthur was left to play alone, or 
go home to his little sister. Dear little 
Eliza was just beginning to goto school, and 
Arthur loved her very much. But his love 
of fun, as he called it, was sometimes so 
strong, that he would even overturn his sled, 
and ‘hrow the sweet little girl into the snow. 
His mother strove in vain to correct this 
cruel propensity, and she felt some anxiety 
on his account when a father came to take 
charge of his education. His own father 
died when he was a babe, and of course he 
had known a father’slove. But he was very 
much pleased when a pleasant, smiling gen- 
tleman came to live with them, and he was 
told he might call him father. 

One morning, afew days after Mrs. M—— 
was married to Mr. L., Arthur was told to 
cut some potatoes and give them tothe cow. 
He obeyed very cheerfully, cut the potatoes 
and carried them to the barn; but when he 
placed them before the cow, he turned a 
peck measure over them, so that the cow 
could not eat them. ‘ My son,” said Mr. 
L. when he returned, “ did you give the po- 
tatoes tothecow?” ‘ Yes, sir,” he replied, 
but the merry twinkle of his eye led his fa- 
ther to suppose something wrong, and he 
very soon went to the barn himself. Arthur 
was frightened when he saw him go out, for 
he expected a whipping. But no notice was 
aken of the joke, as he called it. ~* 

Soon there was a snow-storm; and -when 
it passed away, the snow lay piled in drifts 
on both sides the road. Arthur started for 
school the next morning, drawing his little 
sister on his sled; but when he came near 
the deep drifts, suddenly the sled was over- 
turned, and Eliza was buried in the snow. 
Arthur sprang to take her up, and very ten- 
derly led her back to the house. But his 
father stood at the window, and saw the 
whole transaction. Next morning Mr. L. 
said pleasantly, “I'll draw you to school 
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this morning, if you like.” Arthur was de- 
lighted. He thought his father was very 
kind indeed. But when they came to the 
drift, suddenly the sled was overturned and 
he was buried in the snow. 

‘You must learn to hold on better than 
this,” said Mr. L., “if you mean I shall 
draw you.” And he quietly returned to 
the house, leaving Arther to get out as he 
could. 

*“O! chicken for dinner! chicken for 
dinner! * shouted Arthurjas he returned from 
school and saw his favorite dish on the table. 
They were soon seated, and Mr. L. helped 
Arthur to a large plate full. But just as he 
was taking up his knife and fork, his father 
took up a large bowl that stood by his plate, 


and turned it over Arthur’s dinner. At first | y 


he looked up in surprise, but he immediately 
understood it. He was very hungry, but he 
did not dare to remove the bowl. The rest 
of the family began to eat, but he sat looking 
very red and unhappy. At length he burst 
into tears. 

‘“* Father,” said he, “1 never will put the 
peck measure over the cow’s dinner again, 
and [ll never turn sissy into the snow again, 
if you'll let me eat my dinner.” 

** Very well, my son,” said Mr. L., remov- 
ing the bowl; “you find practical jokes are 
not very pleasant when played upon your- 
self. Always remember that if you would 
be loved and respected, you must do by 
others as you wish others to do by you.” 





DO THE BEST YOU CAN. 

It is a very usual and a very natural thing 
for men—and women too—to sink down dis- 
couraged when obstacles present themselves 
in the way of easy progress through life. 
The apprentice, the mechanic, the clerk, the 
merchant, and the professional man, will 
slur over what they find to be either difficult 
and disagreeable in their rounds of duties, 
without once thinking the wrong they do 
themselves and others, and the ever accruing 
evil which such a habit engenders. A con- 
stant self-watching is needed by all who 
would ‘do well” in the world, and they can 
not get along withoutit. The apprentice and 
the clerk injure themselves more than their 
employers when they give way to slothful 
feelings and become mere eye servants ; 
while, on the other hand, by constantly keep- 
ingin mind and practising upon the motto 
*‘ Do the best youcan,” they earn the good 
will of all around them and the satisfaction 
afforded only by an approving conscience. 
Then, when time and opportunity arrive for 
advancement, they rarely want a helping 
hand. 

To “ Do the best you can,” young man, is 
not to plod on, day by day, performing the 
allotted round of duty uncomplainingly, with- 
out once thinking of better things or of inde- 
pendence for yourself and for those in whose 
existence yours is bound up. Neither is it, 
on the other hand, to let the thought of your 
own superior worth, and the watchfulness 
for “ chances” predominate in all you say 
and do, so that it can only be said you “do” 
your duty—nothing more. Nor yet is it to 
think of your work as so much task to be 
rid of as quickly as possible, so that you 
may spend every other moment in idleness 
or mere amusement without aim or object 
beyond passing pleasure. 

To “ Dothe best you can,” is, so far as 
possible, to lay down a an, of life in your 
own mind to which you will obtain if possi- 
ble, and then keep your eye upon it, wherever 
you are, and whatever you do. If you are 
determined to be a master mechanic, let 
every day of your apprenticeship show that 
you have Jearned some new thing or principle 

onnected with your trade—no matter how 
ttle or trifling the thing may be. Strive to 
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make the work whieh goes through your 
hands just as you would be proud of if you 
had turned it out as employer. Connect 
yourself with some library, or in other ways 
obtain books descriptive of the art or trade 
in which you are engaged. Lose no oppor- 
tunity to obtain information upon every 
branch and minute detail of it. Relaxation 
you must have, of course, but while you seek 
and enjoy it, see if you can not adapt even 
that to the aim you have chosen. 

Your first steps in such a course will be 
hard ones; you may feel terribly discour- 
aged, but persevere, and when you can not 
do all you would, then do all you can, and be 
content therewith. But do not give up the 
contest. Renew it day by day, and year b 
ear. When you once get fairly started, 
the progress you make will encourage you 
on, and difficulties will vanish like mist. 
Soon you will gain confidence in your posi- 
tion. A superior intelligence will show it- 
self in your work, and as you compare your- 
self with your fellow-workmen—those who 
work without thought or study—you will dis- 
cover, little by little, that the secret of real 
success in life is perseverance and close ap- 
plication.— New-York Sun. 





REST OF THE SABBATH. 

The North British Review speaks of the 
physical necessity of the Sabbath, as fol- 
lows: ‘The Creator has given us a natural 
restorative—sleep ; anda moral restorative’ 
—Sabbath keeping; and it is ruin to dispense 
with either. Under the pressure of high ex- 
citement, individuals have passed weeks to- 
gether with little sleep, or none; but when 
the process is long continued, the over- 
driven powers rebel, and fever, delirum and 
death eomes on. Now can the natural 
amount be systematically curtailed without 
corresponding mischief. The Sabbath does 
not arrive like sleep. The day of rest does 
not steal over us like the hour of slumber. 
It does not entrance, almost whetler we 
will or not ; but addressing us as intelligent 
beings, our Creator assures us that we need 
it, and bids us notice its return, and court 
its renovation. And if, going in the face of 
the Creator’s kindness, we force ourselves 
to work all days alike, it is not long till we 
pay the forfeit. The mental worker—the 
man of business, or the man of letters, finds 
his ideas becoming turbid and slow; the equis; 
poise of the faculties is upset, he grows” 
moody, fitful and capricious; and with his 
mental elasticity broken, should any dfsaster 
occur, he subsides into habitual melancholy, 
or in self-destruction speeds his guilty exit 
from a g!oomy world. And the manual work- 
er—the artizan, the engineer, by toiling on 
from day to day, and week to week, the 
bright intuition of his eyes gets blunted; — 
and forgetful of their cunning, his fingers no 
longer perform their feats of twinkling agil- 
ity, nor by plastic touch mold dead matter, 
or wield mechanic power; but mingling his 
life’s blood in his daily drudgery, his locks 
are prematurely gray, his genial humor sours, 
and slaving it till he has become a remorse 
or reckless man, for an extra effort, or any 
blink of balmy feelings, he must stand indebt- 
ed to opium or alchol.” 





Watxine.—To walk gracefully, the body 
must be erect, but not stiff, the head held up 
in such a posture that the eyes are directed 
forward. The tendency of untaught walkers 
is to look towards the ground nearthe feet ; 
and some persons appear as ifadmiring their 
shoe-ties. The eyes should not be thus cast 
downward, neither should the chest bend 
forward to throw out the back, making what 
is termed round shoulders ; on the contrary, 
the whole person must hold itself up, as if 





not afraid to look the world in the face, and 
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the chest by all means be allowed to expand. 
Atthe same time, everything like strutting 
or pomposity must be carefully avoided. 
Aneasy, firm, and erect posture, are alone 
desirable. In walking, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the locomotion is tobe per- 
formed entirely by the legs. Awkward per- 
sons rock from side to side, helping forward 
each leg alternately by advancing the haunch- 
es. This is not only ungraceful, but fatigue- 
ing. Let the legs alone advance, bearing 
up the body. 


. Horticultural Department. 
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NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This Society held its Monthly meeting, at 
its room in Astor-place, on monday evening, 
the 6th, the President, Wilson G. Hunt, in 
the chair. There was a good attendance of 
members, and the meeting was one of unus- 
ual interest. The Premium committee re- 
ported a list of prizes for the Fall Exhibi- 
tion ; but being imperfect, it was referred to 
aspecial committee, to report at an adjourned 
meeting on the 23th. 

On the tables we noticed a large and 
choicé collection of cut flowers, the principal 
exhibiters being Mr. Hogg, of Yorkville, and 
Mr. Cranstoun, gardener to E. A. Stevens, 
Esq., of Hoboken. In Mr. Hogg’s collection 
we noticed Erythrina cristagalli, Magnolia 
purpurea, Stephanotus floribunda, Oncidium 
flexuosum, Rachia falcata, a collection of 
beautiful Phloxes, &c., and Phlox criterion. 
This last is a decided acquisition. It is 
striped like Princesse Marianne, and has the 
procumbent habit of Phlox Drummondii. It 
is hardy, and will make a fine bedding plant. 

Mr Cranstoun’s collection contained, 
among other things, Justicia carnea, Gesnera 
tublifiora, Lobelia cardinalis, Rachia falcata, 
a collection of Phloxes, and the finest Bal- 
sams we remember to have seen. 

There was, also, on the table, a basket of 
the famous New-Rochelle Blackberry, pre- 
sented by Mr. Rosevelt, of Pelham. He 
also exhibited a Seedling from the New- 
Rochelle, and the general impression seemed 
to be that it was better than the original. 
The Fruit committee reported very favora- 
bly on the New-Rochelle, and commended 
this excellent fruit to the attention of the 
public. 

After the transaction of some further busi- 
ness, the Society adjourned. 





On the 15th, the Society held an adjourned 
meeting, the President inthe chair. After 
the minutes had been read and approved, 
Mr. Mead presented the Report of the spe- 
cial committee on the prize list. The com- 
mittee seem to have performed their labors 
diligently, for they presented the best list 
yet issued by the Society, and one of the best 
we have ever seen. We refer the reader to 
our advertising columns for the proof. The 
list was accepted and adopted. A committee 
of Arrangements was then appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Mead, Hogg, Bridgeman, 
Groshon, Dr. Knight, Suttle, and Buchanan. 
On motion of Mr. Mead, the President was 
added to the committee. 

From the spirit manifested, we anticipate 





a fine exhibition in the fall. We hope the 
Society will meet with a hearty cooperation 
and support from the public. 

Mr. Cranstoun and Suttle exhibited some 
choice cut flowers. In Mr. Cranstoun’s 
collection were Tecoma jasminoides, Taber- 
namoutana coronarea, Lagerstroemia Indica, 
Punica granata fi. pl., Hibiscus rosa sinensis 
fi. pl., Nerium olender alba, Clethra alnifo- 
lia, some very fine double China Pinks, and 
a collection of Balsams raised from seed re- 
ceived from the Patent Office, two of which 
were passable, but the others very poor. 
Mr. Cranstoun also exhibited some vegeta- 
bles raised from seed sent from the Patent 
Office ; and as these seeds are said to have 
been selected with great care and from the 
best sources, we give the results as pro- 
duced by one of the best growers anywhere to 
be found. The Carrots were the ordinary 
Horn, and mixed at that. The Onions, said 
to be the Cambray, were also mixed, and in- 
ferior to the Portugal. The Cabbage, by 
some remarkable process, had been trans- 
muted into Ruta Bagas, Kohl rabbia, &e.! 
That seed, certainly, was very pure! We 
have heard of other equally striking results 
obtained from the Patent Office seed. 





GRAPES ON LAKE ERIE, 


Mr. Carpenter, of Kelly’s Island, a few 
miles west from Sandusky, recently gave us 
much interesting information about grape 
raising in that island. His farm consists of 
the stiffest clay ever subject to horticultural 
cultivation. The general products of the 
island are wheat, grass, and the ordinary 
cultivated crops for which a fertile yet stiff 
clay is adapted. But its chief value has 
been found in the immense product of our 
native grapes, the Isabella, the Catawba and 
the Scuppernong, which it is found capable 
of producing. The last season gave him 
sufficient grapes to yield 900 gallons of wine, 
from a single acre, worth one dollar a gallon 
at the farm, besides all that could be used 
by the family and visitors, and some $200 
worth sent abroad. 

The severe drouth of last season was not 
so much felt on the clay land as on most 
others, which accounts for the very large 
yield in defiance of the drouth; yet this 
yield is an excessive one for any season, and 
one that would soon exhaust the vines if 
permitted. The location is exceedingly fa- 
vorable for the production of grapes, being 
surrounded by water, which keeps off frosts 
both early and late, and the extremes of 
heat and cold, at the same time that it affords 
a humid atmosphere. 

We trust the culture of this delicious and 
wholesome fruit may be so much extended 
as soon to justify sending it to this market. 
There are yet hundreds of acres to be had 
on the above island at a very moderate price, 
even for farming lands; while in the neigh- 
borhood of Cincinnati, $1,000 is frequently 
paid per acre for steep side hills for grape 
cultivation, the location being every way 
decidedly inferior. Horticulturists have here 
a hint where, and in what way, they can 
turn their capital and labor to a good ac- 
count. 





MAKING NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

To continue successful in producing a full 
crop of fine strawberries, it is necessary to 
occasionally make fresh beds, and do away 
with the old ones as they show signs of be- 
coming unfruitful. itis a good plan to plant 
a fourth of the breadth occupied with this 
fruit every year, so that plants will then be 
in every stage from one to four years old, 
which is as long, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, as they can {be trusted. Beds, intended 
to be more permanent, are perhaps best, if 
allowed to occupy the whole ground with 
their runners, as acrop is more certain if of 
good kinds, although the size will be far in- 
ferior to young thrifty plantations. When- 
ever practicable, ground unoccupied a few 
years previously with strawberries, should 
be selected for making new plantations, al- 
though with trenching and heavy manuring, 
where that is difficult, they will succeed on 
the same land several years. 

Success more usually attends plantations 
made in the spring than the summer, mainly 
from the fact of the summer planting being 
left too late before done, to allow the plants 
to getstrong enough to stand the winter, and 
secure against being thrown out by frost. 
If planted in permanent beds, it should not 
be done after this month, August—the ear- 
lier in it the better. 

We have seen very good crops of straw- 
berries the first summer by spring planting, 
treated thus: A spare border is selected, 
and well spaded and manured. Early in 
August, or sooner if the runners are routed, 
they are taken up and dibbled into this in 
rows a foot apart, six inches between the 
plants. Keep off all runners, frequently stir 
the soil. In Spring, as soon as they have 
commenced growing, or as soon as the 
ground can be worked, prepare the ground 
by deep digging, trenching, or subsoil plow- 
ing, iffor large squares. Take a trowel or 
spade and lift the plants from the border with 
as much of the soil as will hang about the 
roots, and plant in rows two feet six inches, 
or three feet if land is plenty, and one foot 
inthe rows. They will receive but little 
check and at once commence growing vig- 
orously, and a fair crop may be anticipated. 

If decided to plant in permanent beds in 
the summer, prepare the ground as before 
directed, working it nice and fine on the sur- 
face, and plant the strongest plants that can 
be got as soon aspossible. Afterwards treat 
as recommended for the border. If it should 
happen to be a dry fall, and practicable, the 
beds should be occasionally watered, when, 
by winter, they will have become strongly 
established plants. Just before hard frosts 
set in, they will have to be covered with a 
litter or coarse dung. The severity of this 
climate makes this an absolute necessity or 
failure will frequently occur, even to killing 
the plants outright, while if done on drained 
land they will seldom suffer. 

Beds now in bearing should be thoroughly 
cleaned and divested of all runners, where 
not wanted for making new plantations, as 
they only help to weaken the plants. A 
good deep pulverization of the soil is advan- 
tageous at this season.—Co. Ge. 





Appie-Prarers.—Our readers will notice 
an advertisement of an Apple-Pearer, which 
we have heard highly commended. We 
have not used one of them ourselves, but one 
we saw in operation at the State Fair, and 
another at the Crystal Palace, appeared to 
work admirably. We intend trying one 
when apples of a better quality than most of 
those now in market shall become more plen- 
tiful. 
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THE APPLE BORER. vines is 37+ cents per pound, a sum that ought | can we eat what is not eatable? Or how 
a to remunerate and satisfy the most greedy. | can we drink what is notdrinkable? Or, as 


Last astumn Mr. David Thomas, of Union 
Springs, N. Y., came into possession of a 
young orchard of about a dozen trees, each 
four or five inches in diameter. They had 
been much neglected, and were so infested 
with borers that he thinks not one of them 
would have survived a year without prompt 
attention. The presence of the borer is in- 
dicated by the orange-colored, sawdust like 
excretions thrown out from the holes near 
the surface of the ground, and the first thing 
was to find their entrance. This was in most 
cases easily accomplished by scraping all 
the pith thus thrown out away from the bark, 
and where necessary removing the earth 
away from the tree till the roots branch and 
seperate from each other. As soon as the 
holes are found a flexible twig is thrust into 
it, worked up and down till it reaches the 
grub, which is at once known by the peculiar 
crush it occasions. A twig the eighthof an 
inch in diameter, and four or five inches long 
is commonly quite sufficient. Sometimes 
the holes are larger and more tortuous, so 
that it may become necessary to cut away 
a portion of the bark to obtain access, in 
which case care is taken to cut longitudinal- 
ly or lengthwise with the tree, so as to oc- 
casion as little injury as possible. It is ne- 
cessary to pass round several times during 
the season in these examinations, as new 
holes will often become visible that were not 
at first discovered. 

By this treatment all the trees we have 
mentioned have been restored to a sound 
healthy condition, with the exception of one 
that was so fare gone that it could not be re- 
covered. 

When the trees are taken at an early pe- 
riod in the attack, the removal and destruc- 
tion of the insects are very easy, as much so 
as that of the peach grub, the borer not im- 
mediately cutting deep into the wood of the 
tree. 

No remedy by way of prevention has been 
found equal to the application of urine about 
the roots—about a pint or less for small 
tress, and two or three quarts for quite large 
ones, the application being made about once 
a fortnight. 


CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS OF KEY WEST. 


A correspondent of the Savannah Georgian, 
in an interesting letter from Key West, July 
12th, gives the following account of the cli- 
mate and products of the place at the present 
time : 

The climate of this island was never more 
delightful than at the present time. Such 
cool bracing sea breezes in June and July as 
we have had, and are now having daily, are 
probably not often known in this latitude. 
Plentiful showers have fallen, and the earth 
is well saturated, and vegetation feels the 
effect and has put on a new coat. Flowers 
are bursting forth on every side, and the 
bloom and freshness of early spring in more 
northern climes meets you wherever you 
may turn. There are very few acres of 
land cultivated at all on this or on any of the 
neighboring islands, yet where the garden- 
er or planter has been, a bountifuljharvest is 
seen. 

The grape is nowripening. This delicious 
fruit has been but lately introduced on the 
island, and all the vines are yet in their in- 
fancy. Judging from the quantity and quali- 
ty of their production now, we dare not ven- 
ture to predict to what perfection they will 
arrive at a more mature age. We have late- 
ly seen single clusters that weighed oversix 
pounds. The flavor of the Isabella, the va- 
riety most grown here, is unsurpassed. The 
price at which they are sold fresh from the 








We believe that no attempt has been made 
to manufacture wine from this grape. In 
fact, its value, unprepared, forbids almost 
the experiment. The whole climate of the 
keys of Florida is capable of producing im- 
mense quantities of the grape. The climate 
and soil seem to be suited to its growth. 

The fig, both the white and blue, grow 
luxuriantly.on the Keys. In three years 
time, fruit is grown from the seed. The 
fresh fig is a delicious fruit. The plant is 
hardy, easily cultivated, and requiring little 
care after being planted. 

Many varieties of the lemon are growing 
in the neighborhood ; but the .lime seems to 
flourish best, growing to a large size, full of 
pulp, thin-skinned, and ofa fine flavor. It 
is also a hardy plant, grows vigorous and 
rapidily. Itis always bearing. The cocoa- 
palm is a longer time in coming to perfection. 
It bears in the sixth year, and is, after that 
time, never bare of fruit—crop succeeding 
crop in rapid succession. As a shade-tree 
it is valuable, and for beauty it has no paral- 
lel. 





LAW. 
BY STEVEN. 

Law is law—law is law; and as in such, 
and so forth, and hereby, and aforsaid, pro- 
vided always, nevertheless, notwithstanding. 
Law is like a country dance, people are led 
up and down in it till they are tired. Lawis 
like a book of surgery, there are a great 
many desperate cases init. It is also phys- 
ic, they that take leastof it are best off. Law is 
like a homely gentlewoman, very well to 
follow. Law is also like ascolding wife, 
very bad when it follows us. Lawis like a 
new fashion, people are bewitched to get in- 
to it ; it is also like bad weather, most people 
are glad when they get out of it. 

We shall now mention a cause, called 
‘“‘Bullum versus Boatum ;” it was a cause 
that came before me. The cause was as 
follows. 

There were two farmers ; farmer A. and 
farmer B. Farmer A. was seized or possess- 
ed of a bull; farmer B. was seized or pos- 
sessed of a ferry-boat. Now, the owner of 
the ferry-boat having made his boat fast to a 
post on shore, with a piece of hay, twisted 
rope-fashion, or as we say, vulgo vocato, a 
hay band. After he had made his boat fast 
to a post on shore, as it was very natural for, 
a hungry man to do, he went up*town to 
dinner ; farmer A.’s bull, as it was natural 
for a hungry bull to do, came ‘down town to 
look for a dinner; and observing, discover- 
ing, seeing, and spying out, some turnips in 
the bottom ofthe ferry-boat, the bull scram- 
bled into the ferry-boat ; he ate up the tur- 
nips, and, to make an end of his meal, fell to 
work upon the hay-band; the boat being 
eaten from its mornings, floated down the 
river, withthe bull in it; struck against a 
rock ; beat a hole in the bottom of the boat, 
and tossed the bull everboard; whereupon 
the owner of the boat brought his action 
against the bull, for running away with the 
boat. After this, notice of trial was given, 
Bullum versus Boatum, Boatum versus Bull- 
um. 

Now the Counsel for the bull began with 
saying, ‘My Lord, and you Gentlemen of 
the Jury, we are counsel in this cause for 
the bull. We are indicted for running away 
with the boat. Now, my Lord, we have 
heard of running horses, but never of run- 
ning bulls before. Now, my Lord, the bull 
could no more run away with the boat, than 
a man in a coach may be said to run away 
with the horses; therefore, my Lord, how 
can we punish what is not punishable? How 





the law says, how can we think on what is 
not thinkable? Therefore, my Lord as we 
are counsel in the cause for the bull, if the 
Jury should bring the bull in guilty, the Jury 
would be guilty of a bull.” 

The Counsel for the boat observed, that 
the bull should be non-suited, because, in his 
declaration, he has not specified what color 
he was of; for, thus wisely, and thus learn- 
edly, spoke the counsel—t My Lord, if the 
bull was ofno color, he must be of some col- 
or; and, if he was not of any color, what 
color could the bull be of?” I overruied 
this motion myself, by observing the bull was 
a white bull, and that white is no color, be- 
sides, as I told my brethern, they should not 
trouble their heads to talk of color in the 
law, for the law can color any thing. This 
cause being afterwards left to a reference, 
upon the award, both bull and boat were ac- 
quitted, it being proved, that the tide of the 
river carried them both away; upon which I 
gave it as my opinion, that, as the tide of the 
river carried both bull and boat away, both 
bull and boat had a good action against the 
water-bailiff. 

My opinion being taken, an action was is- 
sued, and, upon the traverse, this point of 
law arose, how, wherefore, and whether, 
why, when, and what, whatsoever, whereas, 
and whereby, as the boat was not a compos 
mentis evidence, how could an oath be ad- 
ministered? The point was soon settled, by 
Boatum’s attorney declaring, that, for his 
client, he would swear any thing. 

The water-bailiff’s charter was then read, 
taken out of the original record, in true law 
Latin, which set forth, in their declaration, 
that they were carried away either by the tide 
of flood, or the tide of ebb. The charter of 
the water-bailiff was as follows; ‘* Aquae 
bailitfiest magistratus in choisi, super omni- 
bus fishibus qui habuerant finngs et scalos, 
claws, shells, et talos, qui swimmare in fresh- 
ibus, vel saltibus reveris, lakis, pondis, canal- 
ibus, et well-boatis; siye oysteri, prawni, 
whitini, shrimpi, turbutus solas ;” that is not 
turbots, alone, but turbots and soles both to- 
gether. But now comes the nicety of the 
law ; the law is as nice as a new-laid egg, 
and not to be understood by addle-headed 
people. Bullum and Boatum mentioned both 
ebb and flood, to avoid quibbling ; but, it being 
proved, that they were carried away neither 
by the tide of flood, nor by the tide of ebb, but 
exactly upon the top of high water, they were 
nonsuited; but such was the lenity of the 
court, that upon their paying all costs, they 
were allowed to begin again, de novo.— West- 
ern Patriot and Republican. 





Women vs. Oxen.—A certain clergyman 
oncté addressing his audience in the northern 
part of New Jersey, had occasion to quote 
Luke xiv, 16—20: ‘A certain man had a 
great supper and bade many, and sent his 
servant at supper time, tosay to them that 
were bidden. -* Come, for all things are now 
ready.” And then they all with one consent 
began to make excuse. The first said unto 
him, “ I have bought a piece of ground and I 
must needs go and see it; I pray thee have 
me excused.” And another said, “I have 
bought five yoke of oxen, andI go to prove 
them; I pray thee have me excused.” And 
another said, I have married a wife, and 
therefore Ican not come.” ‘ Now,” said 
the venerable clergyman, “ you see the man 
that bought the land merely wished to be ex- 
cused, the man that bought the five yoke of 
oxen merely wished to be excused ; but the 
man that had married the wife said positively 
--“¢ therefore (for this reason) I cannot come.” 
So you see, my hearers, that a woman can 
draw a man farther from God than five yoke 


of oxen!” 
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SPECIALLY INTERESTING TO ALL OUR SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


For two years past we have been con- 
stantly importuned by great numbers of our 
subscribers, to add to this paper a “ News 
Department.” Say they, ‘“‘ We like your 
Agriculturist better than any other paper, 
and can not do without it—but we also want 
news, and now we must pay for two papers, 
which we are not all of us able to do.” 

We have felt the force of these oft-repeat- 
ed requests, but have not heretofore yielded 
to them, for two reasons: First, we wish to 
make the Agriculturist pecuiiarly agricultu- 
ral in its character ; and fill its pages chiefly 
with such matter as will be of a high order, 
and adapted to binding or preserving; and, 
Second, we have ourselves little inclination 
for devoting the amount of time and thought 
to miscellaneous reading which would be 
required of us, in order to make up what we 
consider a well-digested miscellaneous news- 
paper ; and we may add, as a third reason, 
that we consider the condensed column of 
items of news usually made up for religious 
and agricultural papers, as very dry and un- 
satisfactory, and little calculated to give 
correct and desirable views of the progress 
of the social and political world. To say a 
certain law was passed, a disaster happened, 
a battle fought, a riot occurred, a building 
was burned, &c., without the accompanying 
circumstances, is dry detail—it is the skele- 
ton of a body without the living organs, the 
nerves, blood, muscles and color that give it 
animation. 

These are some of the considerations 
which have deterred us from making the 
Agriculturist a general newspaper. But we 
think we have at last hit upon a plan, which 
will furnish our readers with just what they 
desire and need, viz: both an agricultural 
journal, of the first order, and a comprehen- 
sive newspaper, and that, too, at no greater 
price than is now paid for the Agriculturist 
alone. Our plan is this : 

First—The present volume closes with 
No. 104—two weeks hence—and at that 
time we propose to increase the Agricultu- 
rist to 24 pages, printing it on superior paper 
to that now used, and devote its pages ex- 
clusively to such matters as pertain strictly 
to rural life (see new Prospectus on last 








month instead of weekly, and to reduce the 
price to one dollar a year—half its present 
rate. The size of the pages and style of the 
monthly paper will be uniform with the pres- 
ent weekly issue, and suitable for binding 
up with it. Several pages now devoted to 
prices current, markets, advertisements, and 
miscellaneous matters, will be omitted, and 
nearly the whole 24 pages be devoted to 
practical agriculture, gardening, stock rais- 
ing. domestic economy, &c. 

Seconp—To supply a full and complete 
newspaper, with an extensive department of 
reports upon produce and live stock markets 
and other agricultural news. We have ar- 
ranged with Messrs. Raymond, Harper & Co., 
to print for us weekly an extra edition of the 
N. Y. Weexty Times, one of the largest 
newspapers in the country. This we shall 
mail each week to all our present unexpired 
subscribers, together with the monthly Ac- 
RICULTURIST, With no additional charge for 
the full term of their unexpired subscrip- 
tions. 

The Agricultural matter of the Times, em- 
bracing recent agricultural intelligence, am- 
ple and detail reports of the produce and 
live stock sales, prices, &c., is prepared by 
Mr. Judd, who has for two years past been 
the chief Editor of the Agriculturist, and 
who will still continue to conduct its pages. 

3@> Any of our subscribers who may now 
be subscribers to the Weekly Times, or who 
do not wish to receive the Times in this 
manner, will please give us prompt notice, 
and to all such we will give a credit for the 
Agriculturist for twice the time now due 
them on subscription. 

All subscribers whose time expires now, 
or in the future, who may wish to re- 
new, can do so at half the former rates for 
the Agriculturist alone, or for the former 
rates for the Agriculturist and Weekly Times 
combined. That is, for the enlarged Agri- 
culturist— 


One copy one year.......... $1 00 

6 copies one year.......... 5 00 
10 copies one year.......... 8 00 
20 copies one year..........15 00 


Or, for the Agriculturist monthly and the 
Times weekly, mailed regularly at our of- 
fice— 

One copy of both papers 1 year. .$2 00 

3 copies of both papers 1 year.. 500 

10 copies of both papers 1 year.. 16 60 

20 copies of both papers 1 year. . 30 00 

We make the above arrangement in full 
confidence that it will be highly pleasing to 
all our readers, for in no other way can they, 
for the same money, obtain so large an 
amount or such a variety of the first order 
of agricultural matter, in a superior style, 
and adapted to preserving in a permanent 
form, and at the same time be supplied with 
a complete general newspaper, of a high 
order and comprehensive character. 

As we shall print no larger edition of the 
Times than is required by our subscribers 
from week to week, we hope all expiring 
subscribers who wish to avail themselves of 
this urrangement, will at once renew their 





subscriptions, so as to receive the first num- 





a 


ber of the Times, which will be issued on 
the 13th of September, and thereafter week- 
ly, and the first number of Volume XV of 
the Agriculturist, which will be mailed on 
the first day of October, and thereafter 
monthly. 





Parent Orrice Sezps.—The purity and 
value (t) of some of these seeds may be 
learned by referring to the last part of our 
report of the New-York Horticultural Soci- 
ety. 





Receipts ror Savinc Tomatogs ror Win- 
rer Use.—Will our subscribers who under- 
stand an effectual, economical method of 
saving ripe tomatoes for cooking through 
the winter, oblige the public by communi- 
cating the best methods for insertion in the 
American Agriculturist. 





HICKOK’S CIDER MILL. 


sosiiatnaate 

We well remember when youngsters, the 
formal parade of cider making; how the 
heavy wooden nuts and the large open vat 
had to be scrubbed up after their year’s ex- 
posure to every kind of hen and pigeon and 
rat nuisance ; how the press alongside of 
them was associated in the general purgation ; 
how the massive wooden screws had to be 
greased, a year’s accumulation of scantling 
boards and rubbish, had to be put out of the 
way to allow old Dobbin to pace his 
solemn weary rounds; the long clean straw 
had to be provided, with all the other “pomp 
and circumstance” waiting upon an import- 
ant annual foray; and all this had to be 
done whether there were two or two hun- 
dred barrels of cider to be made. 

Allthis is now done away, and in the place 
of this cumbrous paraphernalia we have a 
small machine, less than three feet by four, 
with hopper grinders, crank or pully, as de- 
sired, with a boxtocatch the juicy pulp, a 
lattice vat, follower, and iron screw, with 
which two men may grind and press more 
apples in a day than could be done with an 
equal number of hands, and old Dobbin to 
boot. And all this can be had for $40, and 
when done with for the season, it can be 
cleaned up and put away in any garret or 
cellar, and not occupy the room of more than 
4or 5 flour barrels, instead of requiring a 
nicely covered area of 20 by 30 feet. For 
the information of those not accustomed to 
these machines, we suggest that the pulp, 
after grinding, requires to be exposed in 
shallow tubs for a few hours before pressing, 
as there is a chemical change required, 
which results from the union of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, thus ripening it for arich- 
erjuice than would otherwise be made from 
the recently expressed fruit. 





A western Exchange says that green beans 
or snaps, green peas and roasting-ears may 
be had every day in winter at a very trifling 
amount of trouble. They are all preserved 
by being packed away in salt. The salt is 
removed before cooking by steeping in warm 
water. He had on the table a fine dish of 
snaps on last Christmas day, and used them 
afterwards through the winter as desired. 
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AvapaMa State Acricutturan Socrety.— 
The first Annual Fair of this Society is to be 
held at Montgomery, October 23 to 26. To 
give an idea of the direction of Southern 
agriculture, we quote from the list of pre- 
mium crops: 

Upland cotton, pitcher, $20; lowland cot- 
ton, $20; pea vine hay, cup, $10; native 
grass hay, $10; foreign grass hay, $10; 
upland corn, pitcher, $25; lowland corn, 
$25; wheat, $15; rice, $15: oats, $10; rye, 
5; turnips, $10; ground peas or pindars, 
$5; field peas, $5; chewing tobacco, best 
box, $5; cigars, best box, $5; smoking to- 
bacco, best sample, $5. 

Premiums are offered not only on pure 
Devon, Durham, Ayrshire, and Alderny cat- 
tle, but also on grades. We notice that the 
premium on the best stock horse is only $20, 
while that on the best jack is $15. The 
best saddle and harness horses are given 
premiums of but $5, while that for the best 
single mule is $10. For sheep, Saxons and 
Merinos, the best pen, $10. 

Manufacturers of wool, silk, and cottons, 
are liberally encouraged; and we notice a 
peculiar feature—that the individual who 
contributes the largest amount to the funds 
of the Society is to be entitled to a $25 
pitcher. 





Fatrrienp County (Conn.) AGRICULTURAL 
Sooiety.—This Society hold their fourteenth 
annual Fair and Cattle Show September 25 
to 28. All articles for competiton must be 
in before 4 o’clock on Tuesday, the first day 
of the exhibition. 

On Wednesday, the awarding committee 
meet at 10 A. M., and the visitors will be ad- 
mitted at 11. At2P. M., schools will be 
admitted free, and suitable addresses will be 
delivered. In the evening there will be pub- 
lic speaking, and a general conversational 
meeting of agriculturists. 

On Thursday, the Cattle show and ex- 
hibition of Poultry will take place on the 
grounds. At 3 o’clock there will be speak- 
ingin the tent, and in the evening an ad- 
dress will be delivered. 

On Friday, at 10 A. M., the plowing match 
occurs. At2P.M., the annual address will 
be given; after which the premiums will be 
announced. 

A good band of music will be in attendance 
at the tent, and a good time is expected. 





A Larce Fow.t.—As the intensity of the 
‘‘ hen fever” has passed, and we are in the 
“ sweating ” stage, it may be safe to suggest 
that the ideas of domesticated ostriches : of 
eggs as large as pumpkins ; of selling poultry 
by the quarter, like beef; of using Shang- 
hais as Baraum uses his elephant,to plow 
with ; and even of being compelled to as- 
cend by a ladder to blow out their worthless 
brains—that all these ideas do not cover the 
extreme size of fowls. Old Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, tells us of “ a great 
bird that laid an egg so big that, by chance 
tumbling out of the nest, it knocked down 
three hundred tall cedars, and, breaking as 
it fell, drowned 160 villagers. This bird 
stood up to its knees in the sea, and the sea 
was so deep that a hatchet would not fall to 








the bottom in seven years.” There is yet a 
wide margin for breeders. 





OUR CROW.—(Corvus Americanus.) 


This bird inhabits the eastern and more 
agricultural portions of the American conti- 
nent. It was at first supposed to be the 
European crow (Corvus Corone), and was 
classed as such by Wilson; but is consid- 
ered by Audubon a distinct species. It is 
smaller than the European crow, and has a 
different voice and a peculiar shape of the 
tongue. Itis gregarious, too, while Euro- 
pean crows live in pairs, like our hawks. 

It has also been mistaken for the raven, 
(Corvus Corax), which inhabits this continent 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and is a much larger bird, nesting in rocks 
and inaccessible crags, while the crow builds 
in trees. The two races do not occupy the 
same regions peaceably, the raven living 
more to the north and west, in the wilder 
portions of the country. The raven is 24 
inches in length, while the crow is only 16 
or17. The spread wings of the raven meas- 
ure 48 inches, while those of the crow only 
from 35 to 37. 

With the rook of the Eastern continent 
(Corvus Frugilegus), our crow has also been 
confounded. He resembles the rook, in liv- 
ing mostly in communities, and in feeding 
on seeds and grain, but never, like that bird, 
chooses any part of buildings for a habita- 
tion or lives in trees near the haunts of men. 
He is larger than the rook, and does not dig 
with his bill for worms. 

Our crow, then, is, after all, no hybrid— 
no offshoot from any other race—but a gen- 
uine native American, the son of his own 
father. He holds the latter relation, too, in 
an especial sense, for his father took a share 
of the labors of incubation, helping to hatch 
him. He is omniverous, feeding on fruits, 
seeds, grubs, worms, and even on snakes, 
frogs, lizards, and mice. He does not choose 
carrion, but prefers his food fresh, and takes 
it tainted only from necessity—his taste in 
this respect being very much like that of 
barn-yard fowls. He never pecks out the 
eyes of weak animals, after the manner of 
European crows, or feeds on any live ani- 
mal larger than a worm. His weapon is 
his bill, and he uses it as adroitly as a 
Frenchman does a rapier. 

When a boy, we had a tame specimen of 
this bird. He was obtained when leaving 
the nest, and kept for a few days in a cage, 
after which the feathers of one wing were 
clipped, and he was allowed to run about. 
Ralph, as he was called, soon became very 
tame, hopping around and even lighting on 
the arm or shoulder, though not easily 
caught, as he preferred not to be handled. 
The feathers of the short wing soon grew 
out, so that he flew about the village where- 
ever he pleased. He took up his residence 
in a large English cherry tree, near the 
house, to which he retired at night, and to 
a cavity in which he carried and hid, at 
different times, a piece of soap, the colored 
woman’s thimble, one of the tips from the 
carriage-top, and other articles. On one 
occasion he stole a cake of curds from the 
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buttery window and buried it. When we 
were digging it up, he remonstrated by flut- 
tering around, cawing and pretending to bite. 

But Ralph liked best to join in our sports 
at the mimic saw-mill we were building. 
To show his skill as a carpenter, he would 
hold a piece of pine shingle with one foot, 
and bringing down his bill, strike between 
his toes so powerfully as to perforate the 
wood at a single blow. When the mill was 
finished, he delighted in seeing it run. If 
the saw was not moving, he would some- 
times attempt to set it in motion by lifting 
at it with his bill. During the summer the 
little mill was frequently set running in an 
unaccountable way, and the suspicion that 
rested on neighboring boys was only relieved 
by detecting Ralph in the act of raising the 
gate. Though he frequently set the mill 
going for his own amusement, he was never 
known to stop it, so that a new fastening 
was required to elude his ingenuity. This 
crow had not more than one or two vocal 
notes, so that if his tongue had been cut, 
after the manner that is commonly supposed 
to confer the power of articulations, his vo- 
cal powers must yet have been very limited. 
His intelligence was such, that he distin- 
guished readily between different members 
of the family, being the special pet of a 
younger brother. At first he seemed dis 
posed to be courteous to the hens, and to 
take food with them, but at this they made 
such an ado that he soon gave it up. He 
never caught chickens, however, nor stole 
eggs ; transfixing them at a blow, and car- 
rying them on his bill, as the European crow 
is said todo. He never showed any dispo- 
sition to join his relations in the woods, al- 
though he might have become inclined to as 
he grew older. Poor feliow! he extended 
his excursion one day beyond his acquaint- 
ance, and lighting on the roof of a house, 
was taken by a stupid rustic for a wild crow 
and shot. 

Audubon, at the time of writing his great 
work, had never seen a domesticated speci- 
men of this bird. 

Wilson says that, when tamed, it becomes 
very much attached to its master, and even 
opens doors by the latch. He tells of a 
gentleman, residing on the Delaware River, 
who had a tame one, and missing it, suposed 
it*~had been killed. Eleven months after- 
wards, while entering a boat with some 
friends, a flock of crows flew over, one of 
which, leaving its fellows, came down and 
lit upon his shoulder. He recognized the 
bird as his former pet; but it avoided all at- 
tempts at capture, and ina few minutes flew 
away to rejoin the flock. He never saw it 
again. 

The American crow breeds in April or 
May, and it is at this time that, stimulated 
by the necessity of providing for the mother 
of his family and his offspring, he is so de- 
structive to the newly planted corn. The 
insects and reptiles on which he feeds a 
month later, have not yet crawled out ; there 
are no fruits or seeds to be obtained, and so 
he pulls the young corn for the grain at its 
root. Whenon these foraging expeditions 
crows do not go in flocks, but in companies 
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of three or four. They make no noise, and| jn the river during the night once drowned 


station one on the branch of some high tree 
to give the alarm in case of danger. A man 
may at such times get near enough to them 
to see their proceedings, if he have no gun, 
but should he have one, the alarm is given 
before he is within shooting distance, and the 
bevy rise. 

Various devices are continually employed 
for protecting the corn, one of the cheapest 
and most successful of which is, stretching 
twine around the field on poles, in imitation 
ofanet. The sagacity of this bird is so 
great that he can be cheated only in a saga- 
cious way. From the difficulty of approach- 
ing him with a gun, it is popularly believed 
that he can smell] powder, and a plan for pro- 
tecting corn-fields with a mixture of sulphur 
and lamp-oil is now making the tour of the 
exchanges. But Audubon has proved that 
vultures are not endowed with even ordina- 
ry powers of smell, and there is no greater 
reason to believe that the crowis. Stuffed 
figures of men intimidate him for a little 
time, but he soon discovers the cheat.} Steep- 
ing seed-corn in tobacco, hellebore and va- 
rious other poisonous solutions, is said to 
prove most effectual. 

Wilson speaks of catching crows with 
aclap net and stool crow, as pigeons are 
caught ; but, whatever may have been the 
simplicity of crows in those days, Young 
America can be caught by no such clap-trap. 

The king bird is the mortal enemy of the 
crow; he soars above him, and dives down 
upon him with murderous aim. Nutall says 
that a single pair of these brave little birds 
are sufficient to clear an extensive corn- 
field of the black depredators ; so that we 
have another reason for preserving the king 
birds. 

Our crow breeds in the northern States 
but once a year, though farther South it is 
said to raise two broods. The nest, on 
which the male and female sit alternately, 
“is formed externally of small twigs, coarse- 
ly interlaced together, plastered and matted 
with earth, moss, and long horse-hair, and 
thickly and carefully lined with large quan- 
tities of the last material, wool or the finest 
fibers of roots, so as to form a very comfort- 
able bed for the helpless and naked young. 
The tree they select is generally lofty, and 
preference is often given to some black and 
concealing evergreen, marked with numer- 
ous blotches and streaks of blackish brown 
or olive.” 

Audubon regards common crows as birds 
of passage, but they make their appearance 
in this State at any time during the winter 
when the temperature is above the freezing 
point, where there is anything to be obtained 
for food. They are popularly believed to 
crawl into rotten stumps and hollow logs for 
shelter, though during seasons of prolonged 
frost they are frequently found frozen to 
death. 

Wilson says they come down into the 
valley in winter, and roost in the bushes 
near streams. He mentions an island in the 
Delaware River, covered with reeds, called 
the “*Pea Patch,” where they winter in 
great numbers ; and says that a sudden rise 





them in such numbers that the adjacent 
shores were blackened with their bodies. 

This bird goes to roost silently and stealth- 
ily, in long straggling lines. Burns alludes 
to this habit in the verse, 

“ The black’ning line of crows, to their repose.” 
Sitting by the window just before dark one 
afternoon in winter, we saw a crow fly into 
the top of a small spruce tree in front of the 
house. The branches were covered with a 
light snow that had been falling during the 
day, and though quite concealed, yet he 
jarred a little of it down at intervals as he 
arranged himself to roost. Unfortunately, 
after he was apparently settled for the night, 
aman approached the tree with sled and 
oxen, when our sable visitor took alarm and 
sought some other lodging. 

We confess to a partiality for the crow, to 
a love for his really native American blood ; 
to a respect for his hardy, take care-of-him- 
self habits ; to an admiration of that wonder- 
ful sagacity God has given him; and we 
should be glad to have him become as famil- 
iar with men as are the rooks of England 
and our own barn swallows. And yet, Mr. 
Crow, if your acquaintance can only be 
made at the expense of the corn crop, you 
must excuse us if we decline all intimacy. 
We have often been told that your lady, Mrs. 
C., prefers her own children to those of 
other people, and so we are sure you will 
allow us the privilege of feeding our own 
children in preference to yours. So beware 
of the twine. 





MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT AND THE WHEAT 
MIDGE. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturtst . 

My Mediterranean wheat has this year 
been infested with a small orange-colored 
worm, which consumes the grain while in 
the milk. Within each husk of the heads 
affected, one, two, or three of these rascals 
could be found. They were of the appear- 
ance of chestnut-worms, of a uniform orange 
color, dull in their motions, of the size of 
half the head of a very small pin, or not 
much larger than a grain of sand. The 
ridges across them could only be seen with 
a magnifier. They were to be found in 
about one-third the heads of wheat, and con- 
sumed the upper half or two-thirds of the 
heads they occupied. The lower grains of 
the same heads were small and shriveled. 

I do not know the usual name of this pest, 
nor can I find it described in any thing I 
have access to. Whatever its name, the 
important fact is, that this is Mediterranean 
wheat, the seed of which has not been 
changed for five years. This is the first 
time any insect has injured it sufficiently to 
attract notice. 

A fly, a little smaller than the house-fly, 
with black, hard wings, and an orange-col- 
ored head, was observed here and there 
while the wheat was in blossom. 

A field of Fife spring wheat standing next 
to this, was affected in the same way. 

Southside Staten Island, Richmond Co. 

[Our correspondent will find a description 
of the above insect in an article entitled the 
“ Destroyers of our Grain.”] 





For the American Agriculturist, 
A GREAT HAIL SsTORM. 


We have often read vivid and thrilling ac 
counts of hail storms, in various sections of 
our country, and often shuddered, as we read 
the account of the hail storm, recorded by 
Moses, Exodus ix, 22—32; but, we never 
saw nor read of a more severe hail storm 
than the one which passed, yesterday, over 
the northern part of Tompkins County, and 
the southern part of Cayuga County. There 
was a tremendous storm of rain, and the 
wind blew a furious gale. Onmy farm, the 
hail did but little damage, for the heaviest 
part of the storm passed me, on the north. 
But, where the storm was the most furious, 
it is almost impossible to compute the damage 
done to grain, and trees, on large farms. It 
is truly discouraging to farmers, to see their 
labor so quickly prostrated in the dust. One 
of my neighbors told me to-day, that his 
loss is not less than one thousand dollars. 
Where I was, the water fell, in less than 
half an hour, over two inches on a level. 
The hail stones were of immense size; but 
the most part of them were about the size of 
hen's eggs. Think, fora moment, of men 
and boys, for one hour. after the storm had 
ceased, picking up hail stones, with a shout, 
“ there is another, larger than my first !”— 
think of splendid houses, with their neat, 
smooth sides, all marred and bruised, and 
the neat blinds broken to splinters, and every 
pane of glass shivered to atoms—think of 
large fields of golden grain, oats, barley, and 
spring wheat, just ready for the craddle, 
beat, in a few moments, into the ground, and 
appearing as if they had been a place of 
daily resort of ten thousand turkies, geese, 
ducks, and “‘ shank-highs,” innumerable— 
think of corn stalks standing stripped of their 
leaves, with the large ears plucked off by 
huge hail stones—think of choice fruit trees, 
and beautiful shrubs and ornamental trees, 
threshed to a stub—think of poor dumb 
brutes, running and dodging this way and 
that way, to shun the pelting storm that fell 
upon them, and which, to-day, appear quite 
sore and lame—think ofalmost every farmer 
hastening to the store, and calling for one, 
two, and three boxes of window glass, to re- 
pair his windows with—and you will have 


something of an idea of the hail storm, which | 


passed over here yesterday. 
S. Epwarps Topp. 
Lasse Ringe, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Aug. 17. 





Onz_Way To Coox Cuicxens.—T1.e follow- 
ing is highly recommended: “Cut the 
chicken up, put it in a pan and cover it over 
with water ; let it stew as usual, and when 
done make a thickening of cream and flour, 
adding a piece of butter and pepper and salt ; 
have made and baked a pair of short cakes, 


made as for pie crust, but rolled thin and: 


cut in small squares. This is mnch better 
than chicken pie and more simple to make. 
The crusts should be laid on a dish, and the 
chicken gravy putover it while both are hot.” 





PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1800. 1850. =: 
PORMIMADINS. «59.0 wee 5s 5 ona eth nukh 5,305,925 23,191,876. 
Area of Territory.......-....-++. 820,680 2,936,166. 
MEDS, oo c0 Jt oi oeteasena $70,971,780 — $171 ,898,720 
BMGOIG.. sche esis eck See $91,252,768  $178,138,318° 
PORN aos 5:42.00 nccegnescnns 972,492 3,535,454 ° 
SORMON...o0000005 vcccecceseces 60,000 140,000 
Commercial treaties with...... 5 nations. 19 nations. 
Revenues of government ...... $10,624,997 $43,375,798 
Expenses of government ...... $7,411,379 $43,002,186 
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“One Poor Creetur.”—The delicacy of 
these two lines, in Burns’s “Address to the 
De’il,” has been often remarked : 

“O! wad ye tak’ a thought au’ men, 
Perhaps ye might, I dinna ken.” 

Yet we do not think the sentiment equal to 
that of a good old christian woman of our 
acquaintance, who was in the habit of going 
regularly, through rain and mud, to night 
prayer-meetings. Some wild boys in the 
neighborhood entered into a plot to “scare 
her out of it.” So they dressed up one of 
their number in a hideous disguise, with a 
tail and ears and a cloven foot, and stationed 
him by the side of the road where she was 
to pass on her return, while the rest of the 
young rascals hid themselves behind the 
fence to see the sport. After meeting, as 
old Sarah came plodding along through the 
dark, the apparition stalked into the road in 
front of her. 

~ * And who be you 2” said the little woman. 

“T’m the Devil!” said the figure. 

“ Ah, well,” calmly returned the simple 
christian, “then you are one poor cretur,” 
and so she passed him and went on home. 





Licneous Paper Mitu.—Mr. Beardslee is 
constructing a mill at Little Falls, New-York, 
for the manufacture of paper from bass wood, 
with spruce, pine, Hemlock, whitewood, buck- 
eye, &c. The mill will go into operation in 
October, and Mr. Beardslee is confident that 
he can supply the printers with a good arti- 
cle and cheap. 





Nationa, Metereotocy.— Lieut. Maury, 
whose services to commerce in ascertaining 
the winds and currents of the ocean have 
been so valuable, makes a proposal that a 
system of observations be established on 
land with a view to agricultural matters, 
similar to that which he established on the 

‘sea with a view to navigation. 

Tue Artesian We t in Charleston, S. C., 
has reached a depth of 1,250 feet, and yields 
64,800 gallons in 24 hours. From 17 to 20 
wells dug, yielding from 50,000 to 60,000 gal- 
lons, would be ample for the supply of 
Charleston, which requires 1,000,000 of gal- 
lons for every 24 hours. 








An Incwrent or Trape.—We were told 
last week of an operation which occured 
about sixteen years since, and which is 
worth relating, to show the value of proper- 
ty in this city at the present time, compared 
with its esteemed worth when the trade was 
made. A man then living in Danville, Ver- 
million county, owned some property in Chi- 
cago, and offered a friend to exchange it fora 
house in Danville, and pay in money the 
difference of value—the building being then 
considered the most valuable. The trade 
was made, papers drawn, the difference in 
value paid in cash, and the Danville man was 
much elated with the operation. That house 
is still standing and can be bought for $600. 
The property received for it is located in the 
heart of this city, and it is to-day worth one 
and a half millions of dollars! Those who 
want to moralize on speculations can do so 
in their own words.—Chicago Tribune. 





Never Sarisrigp.—The Chattanooga, 
(Tenn.) Advertiser of Saturday last, says: 


rain: The fears now entertained by the far- 





Every day for several weeks we have had 
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mer are that the corn will be so large that 
he can not gather it. 





“Skimmed milk,” or other milk greatly 
diluted, with a fair sprinkling of arrow-root, 
sugar, anda very little ‘“ essence” of vanilla, 
strawberry, &c., compose the “ ingrejents” 
of modern ice-cream. 





Horriste Deatu.—Gored by a Bull.—On 
Saturday morning, about eight o’clock, a 
Mrs. Ackerman, about sixty years of age, 
came to her death in the following horrible 
manner: The deceased resided on a farm 
owned by Mrs. Bailey, in Upper St: Clair 
township, nearly opposite this city. On Sat- 
urday morning her son was absent from the 
farm serving his city customers with milk, 
and the other members of the family were 
busily engaged in the fields harvesting. On 
returning about nine o’clock the son discov- 
ered his mother lying on the ground a short 
distance from the house. A bull which was 
kept on the farm had attacked and complete- 
ly disemboweled her. The animal had a 
portion of the deceased’s entrails hanging on 
his horns, which indicated the savage brutal- 
ity with which the attack was made.—Pitis- 
burgh Chronicle. 





EXTRAORDINARY MARRIAGE. 
—o— 

Our readers will remember that some time 
since we stated that it was very usual for la- 
dies to institute suits for breech of marriage 
promise but that no instance of such a suit 
in which the gentleman was the plaintiff had 
fallen within the range of our observation or 
reading. The following facts may lead to 
such a denouement : 

Squire John Bradsher of Pearson County, 
N. C., had been a widower for only a few 
months. After the loss of his partner he was 
left sadly oppressed with the unwonted lone- 
liness of his situation, and naturally fell into 
the habit of visiting a Miss Franky Lea of 
the neighborhood by way of dispelling his 
gloom. Itis not in human nature for two 
persons of different sexes, with warm impul- 
ses and throbbing hearts, to associate constan- 
tly and intimately without becoming trongly 
attached the one tothe other. The thought at 
first, perhaps, entered the brain of neither. 
But Miss Franky, as is the saying, had the 
quills. Twelve thousand was her dowry. 
This, with other attractions, (for, mind you, 
she was only 57,) operated like magic on the 
ardent nature of the squire, who, though in 
his seventieth year, was rejuvenized by the 
inspiration of Miss Franky’s smile. He 
therefore found no difficulty in making up 
his mind to marry her if he could. He pro- 
posed—she accepted. The morning of 
Saturday, the 14th July just passed, at 8 
o’clock, was fixed on for the marriage. The 
*squire procured his license, paid an extra 
price for it in view of the expected accession 
to his wealth, employed a parson, rigged 
himself off in a suit of black, and made every 
other imaginable preliminary arrangement 
for the ceremony which was to consummate 
his bliss. 

The daughters of Mr. Samuel Johnson, an- 
other widower of the neighborhood, were in- 
vited to the wedding. Johnson was only 57 
—Miss Franky’s age exactly. They had 
been children together ; and while they were 


| both quite young they had loved. He was 


not satisfied that she and the squire should 
marry. On Friday evening, the day before 
the expected wedding, seeing a neighbor 
passing his house he hailed him. The neigh- 
bor found Johnson very much excited and 
disturbed. Johnson stated to him that he 
could not bear the thought of Miss Franky’s 
marrying ’squire Bradsher, and that he want- 











ed him to go to Miss Franky at once and 
say to her for him that if she preferred mar- 
rying him to Squire Bradsher she could do 
so. The neighbor insisted on his writing to 
her a letter to this effect, offering to deliver 
it. “No,” says he, “I am “entirely too 
nervous to hold a pen. You must go and 
“deliver the message.” Finally he consent- 
ed and repaired to Miss Franky’s residence, 
charged with his message of love. Miss 
Franky, in reply, authorized him to say to 
Mr. Johnson that if he would get ready to 
marry her at sunrise the next morning she 
would marry him. 

It was then late inthe afternoon. Having 
no time to spare, he put off under whip and 
spur to Roxborrough, the county seat, for 
his license, and at the same moment started 
off a servant to Leasburg for a parson. The 
servant took care not to inform the minister 
what it was his master wanted of him but 
only said that his services were imperatively 
required at sunrise the next morning. 

Mr. Johnson, the minister who had been 
engaged to officiate, and the friend who had 
borne the messages of love between Miss 
Franky and the bridegroom, were at their 
post at the appointed hour. The marriage 
rites were performed, and Miss Franky Lea 
became Mrs. Franky Johnson. 

An hour afterward "Squire Bradsher aid 
his retinue were to come. Accordingly the 
bride hastily addressed a note to the Squire, 
informing him that she was no longer Miss 
Franky Lea but Mrs. Franky Johnson, and 
that he need not trouble himself any further 
about her. 

The astonished yet incredulous ‘squire 
could not believe the note authentic, but re- 
garded it as a hoax attempted to be practiced 
upon him by some of the wild young men of 
the neighborhood. ‘To settle the matter he 
hastened over to see his inamorata. Arrived 
in her presence he presented the note to-her 
and inquired if she wrote it. She replied in 
the affirmative. Incensed at her faithless- 
ness, he indulged (who that is mortal would 
not t) in bitter complaints of her ill-treat- 
ment. (Johnson meantime in the next room, 
reclining on a sofa, cosily smoking his pipe, 
and listening with more of merriment than 
resentment to the imprecations heaped upon 
his bride.) Indeed, having foiled his com- 
petitor while in the very act of plucking the 
fruit for which he so much yearned, he could 
well afford to endure the pain of a few bitter 
reproaches. 

After a free ebullition ef his indignation, 
the ’squire retired, resolved, as our inform- 
ant tells us, upon a resort to the law to 
staunch his heart wounds, and heal, as far 
as possible, his bruised and lacerated affec 
tions. 

Having derived these facts from undoubted 
authority, they may be regarded as true to 
the letter. 





A Noster Girt.—The body of Miss Elliott, 
the young lady who was drowned with her 
father while bathing at Coney Island, N. Y. 
harbor, has been recovered; her lover swam 
to her assistance, but finding that from her 
additional weight both were likely drown, 
she loosed her hold of his garments, and per- 
ished, although he entreated her to cling to 
him to the last. She was of great personal 
beauty and superior mind, and proved her- 
self a heroine, choosing death to risking the 
life of her affianced partner. A monument 
of the purest marble should be erected on 
the shore to her memory.—Lowell Journal. 





Lord Byron’s partiality towards America 
is well known, but, perhaps was never more 
strongly expressed than in a letter to Tom 
Moore, when he observes, “ I would rather 
have anod from an American than a snuff 
box from an Emperor.” 

















Seray-Baok, 


‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











Tueee In A Beo.—Emigration to the State 
of Michigan was so great during the year 
1835-36, that every house was filled each 
night with travelers wanting lodging. Every 
traveler there at that time will remember the 
difficulty of obtaining a bed in any of the 
hotels, even if he was willing to put up with 
two or three strange bedfellows. 

The Rev. Hosea Brown, an eccentric 
Methodist minister, stopped at one of the 
hotels in Ann Arbor, and inquired if he could 
have a room and a bed to himself. The bar- 
keeper told him he could, unless they should 
be so full as to render it necessary to put 
another in with him. At an early hour the 
reverend gentleman went to his room, locked 
the door, and soon retired to his bed, and 
sunk into a comfortable sleep. Along to- 
wards midnight he was aroused from his 
slumbers by a loud knocking at his door. 

“ Hallo, you, there!” he exclaimed, “‘what 
do you want now ?”—particular stress on the 
last word. 

“ You must take another lodger with you, 
sir,” said the landlord. 

** What! another yet ?” 

‘* Why, yes—there is only one in there, is 
there 2” 

“One! why here is Mr. Brown, and a 
Methodist preacher, and myself, already, and 
I should think that was enough for one bed, 
even in Michigan !” 

The landlord seemed to think so, too, and 
left them to their repose. 





Drawine an Inrerence.—A certain nota- 
ble housewife had observed that her stock 
of pickled walnuts was running remarkably 
low, and she spoke of it to the cook, who 
alone had access to them. The cooks char- 
acter was at stake; and, unwilling to give 
warning, with an imputation on her self-de- 
nial, not to say honesty, she nevertheless felt 
that all confidence between her mistress and 
herself was destroyed. One day, the jar of 
pickles standing as usual on the dresser, 
while she was busily preparing dinner, she 
happened to turn suddenly round, and saw 
a favorite magpie, remarkable for his con- 
versational powers, standing by the jar dip- 
ping his beak down into its treasures, with 
evident satisfaction. The mystery was ex- 
plained—the thief detected. Seizing a dish 
of scalding grease, with which she was bast- 
ing a joint, the indignant cook dashed its 
whole contents over the hapless pet, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Oh, you thief! you’ve been at the pickled 
walnuts, have you!” 

Poor Mag,of course was dreadfully burnt ; 
most of the feathers come off, leaving his 
little round pate, which had caught the prin- 
cipal part of the volley, entirely bare. The 
poor bird lost all its spirits, moped about, 
and never spoke, for a whole year. At 
length, when he had pretty well recovered, 
and was beginning to chatter again, a gentle- 
man Called at the house, who, on taking off 
his hat, exhibited a very bald head. The 
magpie, who happened to be in the room, 
appeared evidently struck by the circum- 
stance ; his reminiscences were powerfully 
excited by the appearance of the gentleman’s 
skull. Hopping upon the back of his chair 
and looking him hastily over, he Suddenly 
exclaimed, in the ear of his astonished vis- 
itor ; 

‘Oh, you thief! you’ve been at the pickled 
walnuts have you !”—Graham's Mag. 
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ONE BY ONE. 


—_—~e— 
One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, ’ 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below, 

Take them readily when given. 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thes, 
Do not fear a thronging band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment’s pain, 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear ; 

Luminous the crown and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passion hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven, but one by one- 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 





LIVING BY ONE’S WIT. 
Nine persons sailed from Basle down the 
Rhine. A Jew, who wished to go to Schal- 
ampi, was allowed to come on board and 
journey with them oncondition that he would 
conduct himself with propriety, and give 
the captain eighteen kreutzers for his pas- 
sage. 
Now, it is true, something jingled in the 
Jew’s pocket when he struck his hands 
against it; but the only money there was 
therein was a twelve-kreutzer piece, for the 
other was a brass button. Notwithstanding 
this he accepted the offer with gratitude ; 
for he thought to himself, ‘“‘ something may 
be earned, even upon the water. There is 
many a man who has grown rich upon 
the Rhine.” 
During the first part of the voyage, the 
passengers were very talkative and merry, 
and the Jew, with his wallet under his arm— 
for he did not lay it aside—was the object 
of much mirth and mockery, as alas! is oft- 
en the case with those of his nation. But 
as the vessel sailed onward, and passed 
Thurrington and St. Veit, the passengers, 
one after the other, grew silent and gazed 
down the river, until one spoke out: 
“Come, Jew, do you know any pastime 
that will amuse us? Your fathers must 
have contrived many a one during their long 
stay in the wilderness.” 
“ Now is the time,” thought the Jew, “ to 
shear my sheep!” And he proposed that 
they should sit round in a circle, and pro- 
pound very curious questions to each other, 
and he, with their permission, would sit 
down with them. Those who could not an- 
swer the questions, should pay the one who 
propounded them a twelve-kreutzer piece ; 
and those who answered them pertinently, 
should receive a twelve-kreutzer piece. 
The proposal pleased the company, and, 
hoping to divert themselves with Jew’s wit 
or stupidity, each one asked at random what- 
ever entered his head. 
Thus for example, the first one asked : 
“How many soft-boiled eggs could the 
giant Goliah eat upon an empty stomach ?” 


that question, and the others paid him twelve 
kreutzers. 

But the Jew said, “ One; for he who has 
eaten one egg can not eat a second one on 
an empty stomach.” And the others paid 
him twelve kreutzers. 

The second thought, wait Jew, and I will 
try you out of the New Testament, and | 
think I shall win my piece. 

‘* Why did the Apostle Paul write the sec- 
ond epistle to the Corinthians ?” 

The Jew said: “ Because he was not in 
Corinth, otherwise he would have spoken to 
them.” So he won another twelve kreutzer 
piece. 

When the third saw the Jew was so well 
versed in the Bible, he tried him in a differ- 
ent way. 

““ Who prolongs bis work to as great a 
length as possible, and yet completes it in 
time ?” 

‘** The rope-maker, if he is industrious,” 
said the Jew. 

In the meanwhile they drew near to a 
village, and one said to the other, “ That is 
Bamlach.” Then the fourth asked, “In 
what month do the people of Bamlach eat 
the least ?” 

The Jew said, “In February, for that has 
only twenty-eight days.” 

The fifth said, *‘ There are two nutural 
brothers, and still only one of them is my 
uncle.” 

The Jew said, ‘‘ The uncle is your father's 
brother, and your father is not your uncle.” 

A fish now jumped out of the water, and 
the sixth asked, “ What fish have their eyes 
nearest together 2” 

The Jew said, ‘“* The smallest.” 

The seventh asked, “ How can a man ride 
from Basle to Berne, in the shade, in the 
summer time, when the sun shines 2” 

The Jew said, ‘‘ When he comes to a 
place where there is no shade, he must dis- 
mount and go on foot.” 

The eight asked, “‘ When a man rides in 
the winter time from Berne to Basle, and 
has forgotten his gloves, how must he man- 
age so that his hands shall not freeze ?”’ 

The Jew said, ‘‘ He must make fists out of 
them.” 

The ninth was the last. This one asked, 
““ How can five persons divide five eggs so 
that each man shall recieve one, and still 
one remain in the dish ?” 

The Jew said, ‘“‘ The last must take the 
dish with the egg, and can let it lay there as 
long as he pleases.” 

But now it came to his turn, and he deter- 
mined to make a good sweep. After many 
preliminary compliments he asked, with an 
air of mischievous friendliness, ‘* How can 
a man fry two trouts in three pans, so that a 
trout may lay in each pan?” 

No one could answer this, and one after 
the other gave him a twelve kreutzer piece. 
But when the ninth desired that he should 
answer it himself. he frankly acknowledged 
that he knew not how the trout could be 
fried in such a way. 

Then it was maintained that this}was un- 
fair in the Jew, but he strongly affirmed that 
there was no provision for it in the agree- 
ment, save that he who could not answer the 
questions should pay the kreutzers, and he 
fulfilled the agreement by paying that sum 
on the ninth of his comrades, who had asked 
him to solve it himself. But they all being 
rich merchants, and grateful for the amuse- 
ment which had passed an hour or two very 
pleasantly for them, laughed heartily over 
their loss and at the Jew’s cunning. 





Truturun Simpticity.—One of our physi- 
cians, making his morning calls, in passing 
the residence of one of his families, saw a_ 
piece of crape attached to the door-knob. 








Truth is a gem of worth. 





All said that it was impossible to answer 


Naturally interested in the circumstance, and 
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seeing a little five-year old girl belonging to 
the family standing on the walk, he reined 
in his horse and asked : 

“Mary, who is dead at you house ?” 

“6 Sister.” 

“Ah! what doctor did you have to attend 
her ?” 

‘Oh, we didn’t have any ; sister managed 
to die without one.” 





HALF AN HOUR TO SOON. 
THE EXCITED YANKEE. 


The hour was approaching for the depart- 
ure of the New-Haven steamboat from her 
berth at New-York, and the usual crowd of 
passengers, and friends of passengers, news- 
boys, fruit-venders, cabmen, and dock loafers, 
were assembled on and about the boat. We 
were gazing at the motly group, from the 
foot of the promenade deck stairs, when 
our attention was attracted by the sin- 
gular actions of a tall, brown Yankee, in 
an immense wool hat chocolate-colored coat 
and pantaloons, and a fancy vest. He stood 
near the starboard paddlebox, and scruti- 
nized sharply every female who came on 
board, every now and then consulting an 
enormous silver bull’s eye watch, which he 
raised from the depths of a capacious fob, by 
means of a powerful steel chain. After mount- 
ing guard in this manner, he dashed furious- 
ly down a gang plank and up the plank and 
up the wharf, reappearing on board almost 
instantaneously, witha flushed face, express- 
ing the most intense anxiety. This series 
of operations he performed several times, 
after which he rushed about the boat wildly, 
and hopelessly ejaculated: “ What’s the 
time of day ? Wonder if my repeater’s fast ? 
Whar’s the cap’n 2? Whar’s the steward ? 
Whar’s the mate? Whar’s the boss that 
owns the ship?” ‘* What’s the matter, sir?” 
we ventured to ask him, when he stood for 
amoment. ‘Han’t seen nothin’ of a gal in 
a blue bonnet, with a white Canton crape 
shawl, (cost fifteen dollars,) pink gown, and 
brown boots, hey ? come aboard while J was 
looking for the cap’n at the pint end of the 
ship—have ye ? hey?” “No such person 
has come aboard.” ‘ Tormented lightning! 
she’s my wife!” he screamed. ‘ Married 
her yesterday. All her trunks and mine 
aboard, under the pile of baggage, as tall as 
a Connecticut steeple. The darn’d black 
nigger says he can’t hand it out, and I won’t 
leave my baggage,any how. My wife—only 
think on it—was to come aboard at half-past 
four, and here it’s most five. What’s become 
of her 2? she can’t have eloped. We han’t 
been married long enough for that. You 
don’t think she’s been abducted, do ye, mis- 
ter? Speak! answer? won’t yet O! I’m 
ravin’ distracted! What are they ringing that 


bell fort Is the ship afire?” ‘It is the 
signal for departure—the first bell. The se- 
cond will be rungin four minutes.” ‘ Thun- 


der! you don’t say so? Whar’s the 
eap’n?” ‘ That gentleman in the blue coat.” 
The Yankee darted to the captain’s side. 
“ Cap’n, stop the ship for ten minutes, won’t 

et?” “TJ can’t do it, sir.” “ But ye must, I 
tell you. I'll pay you for it. How much 
will ye tax?” ‘Icould not doit.” .“ Cap’n 
I'll give you two dollars,” gasped the Yan- 
kee. The captain shook his head. “I'll 
give you five dollars and a half—and a half 
—and a half!” he kept repeating, dancing 
about in his agony like a mad jackass on a 
hot iron plate. ‘‘ The boat starts at five pre- 
cisely,” said the captain shortly, and turned 
away. ‘Oh, you stunny-hearted heathin !” 
murmured the Yankee, almost bursting into 
tears. ‘ Partin’ man and wife, and we just 
one day married.” At this moment the huge 
paddle-wheels began to paw the water, and 
the walking beam descended heavily, shaking 
the huge fabric to the center. All who were 








not going to New-Haven went ashore. The 
hands began to haul in the gang plank : the 
fasts are already cast loose. ‘Leggo that 
plank !” roared the Yankee, collaring one of 
the hands. ‘“ Drop it like a hot potatoe, or 
I’ll heave you into the dock!” ‘“ Yo—yo!” 
shouted the men in chorus, as they heaved 
on the gangway. “Shut up you braying don- 
keys!” yelled the maddened Yankee, “ or 
there'll be an ugly soot of work!” But the 
plank was got aboard, and the boat splashed 
passed the pier. 
pulled of his coat, flung his hat beside it on 
the deck, and rushed wildly to the guard 
** Are you drunk or crazy!” cried a passen- 
ger, seizing him. “I am goin’ to fing myself 
into the dock and swim ashore !” cried the 
Yankee. “I musn’t leave Sairy Ann alone 
in New-York city. You may divide my 
baggage among ye—let me go—I can swim!” 
He struggled so furiously that the conse- 
quences uf his rashness might have been 
fatal, had not a sudden apparition changed 
his purpose. A very pretty young woman, 
in a blue bonnet, white Canton crape shawl, 
pink dress, and brown boots came towards 
him. The big brown Yankee uttered one 
stentorian shout of “ Sairy Ann!” clasped 
her in his arms in spite of her struggling, 
and kissed her heartily, right before ail the 
passengers. ‘“ Where did you come from ?” 
he inquired. ‘From the ladies’ cabin,” 
answered the bride. ** You told me half-past 
four, but | thought I’d make sure and come 
at four.” ‘A little to punctual!” said the 
Yankee. ‘But it’s all right now. Hallo, 
cap’n, you can go ahead, now, I don’t care 
about stopping. Come nigh losing the pas- 
sage money and baggage—come nigh getting 
drowned, Sairy, all alung of you—but it’s 
all right now. Go ahead, steamboat! Rosin 
up, there, firemen! Darn the expense !” 
When the sun set, aloving couple were seen 
seated on the upper deck, the big brown 
Yankee’s arm encircling the slender waist of 
the young woman in the blue bonnet and 
pink dress. We believe they reached their 
destination safe and sound. 





A Youne Topacco Cuewrer Currp.—On 
board ship, one day, we were stowing away 
the hammocks, when one of the boys came 
with his hammock on his shoulder, and as 
he passed, the first lieutenant perceived that 
he had a quid of tobacco in his mouth. 

“What have you got there?” asked the 
lieutenant, ‘a gum-boil? Your cheek is 
much swollen.” “No sir,” replied the boy, 
“there’s nothing at all the matter.” “O! 
there must be, perhaps it is a bad tooth.— 
Open your mouth, and let me see.” 

Very reluctantly, the boy opened his 
mouth, which contained a large ro}l of tobac- 
co leaf. “ I see, I see,” said the lieutenant; 
“poor fellow! how you must suffer! your 
mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth 
cleaning. I wish we had a dentist on board ; 
but as we have not, I will operate as well as 
Ican. Send the armorer up here with his 
tongs.” When the armorer made his appear- 
ance with his big tongs, the boy was com- 
pelled to open his mouth, while the tobacco 
was extracted with his rough instrument. 

“ There now !” said the lieutenant, “ I’m 
sure you must feelbetter already ; you never 
could have any appetite with such stuff in 
your mouth. Now, captain of the after- 
guard, bring a piece of old canvass, and some 
sand, and clean his teeth nicely. 

The captain of the after-guard came _for- 
ward, and, grinning from ear to ear, put the 
boy’s head between his knees, and scrubbed 
his teeth well with sand and canvas for two 
or three minutes. 

‘“‘ There, that will do,” said the lieutenant. 
“ Now, my little fellow, take some water 


In an instant the Yankee, | - 





joy your breakfast. It was impossible for 
you to have eaten anything with your mouth 
in such a filthy condition. When you are 
troubled in the same way again, come tome, 
and I will be your dentist.”—The lad was 
completely cured, by the ridicule of this oc- 
currence, of the habit of tobacco chewing,— 


Capt. Marryat. 
Markets, 


REMARKS. 
New-York, Wednesday, August 22. 

During the past week the lower grades of 
flour have declined about 25 cents per bbl., 
while the middle, and higher grades have ad- 
vanced 25 to 50 cents per bbl. There has, 
as yet, very little Western flour come into 
market—not enough to supply the demand 
for home consumption and for export. The 
prices have changed almost daily. As soon 
as they lower 25 to 50 cents per barrel it 
pays to ship flour to Europe, and all in the 
market to be had at the reduced prices is at 
once bought up by shippers. This raises 
the price, the shippers cease buying, 
and a fall again takes place, to be recov- 
ered by the same process. The foreign de; 
mand, will keep prices very near the pres- 
ent figure, until the crops in Europe is gath- 
ered, or till a sufficient quantity comes in 
from the country to more than supply that 
demand. Ifthe European cropis not abun- 
dent, it will take some time to meet the for- 
eign demand, and under this stimulus prices 
may for a short time even rule higher here. 
In regard to the yield of wheat in this coun- 
try, we findno reasons for changing the opin- 
ions given somewhat at length last week. If 
anything, the reports are still better than 
they were one week ago. From the newer 
States, Illinois, and especially from Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, the reports are very favora- 
ble. 

T’he Corn crop is maturing, and under fa- 
vorable circumstances, though warmer 
weather than generally prevails would add 
to the growth of ear. The price has de- 
clined in some qualities a few cents per 
bushel. 

Oats are not materially changed—a little 
lower than last week. 

Cotton, and Sugar, are without change. 

Rice is 25 cents better. 

The Weather forthe entire week past has 
been delightfully cool and pleasant. No rain 
has fallen, and we have had no scorching hot 
sunshines. In this respect this month has 
thus far been remarkable. The “ heated 
term” seems to have exhausted the foun- 


tains of caloric. 
——<p=——_— 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
Reported Exclusively for the American Agriculturist. 


TvuEspay, Aug. 21, 1855. 

The prices given tn our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
The over supply of Potatoes last week de- 
pressed the market below its level. There was a slight 
reaction the fore-part of this week, with a more moderate 
supply. 

Tomatoes of the very best quality are from 12} to 
25 cents per basket, and strange as it may seem the 
“‘ Middle Men” asserted, are still ‘‘ pointing downwards.’ 
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and rinse out your mouth, and you will en- 


Nobody asks more than twenty-five cents. 
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There is a plentiful supply of apples and a decline in 
prices from last weeks quotations. 

Melons are plenty and the price still continues good. 

The market continues flooded with unripe Jersey 
Peaches at nominal prices. The Delaware’s are still in 
good demand, though at slightly reduced rates. : 

Poultry is declining a little in price. Turkeys in de- 


mand at good prices. 
VEGETABLES. 

Petatoes— Long Island Whites.... P basket $—56@ 65 
Do. do. MercersS...-..+-++-+++ do. 60@ 65 
New-Jersey, Dyckman’s ........- P bbl. 2 00@2 2 

Do. Mercers...........-.- do. 150@ — 

Onions—Red. 2. :. 25.035. s.cdes sesesesd # bbl. 1 50@1 75 
Ss SS oars P bash. 100@ — 
UME I SOMMER, oo 5 3s se as'c +o .n 0s do 81@ — 

ee Sey Peer ee ee P1100 @ — 

CORTE nc. cnn sinien sco eeveccedsecnsoes P 100 2 00@5 00 

CID sss pins: 00.05 6009 ae annbigs tee do 31@ — 

Squashes—White...............s++e0- P bas 3@ — 
no no Bs gekin stuns wae do 377@ — 

BIRGEDOTTIOR «0 0.50 ocignogenrce.osk aver #® bush. 2 50@3 50 

Whortleberries ..........+.---seee0-- do. 350@ — 

gE ay ee attire P bask 12@ 25 

Beans—Lima.............ccececccees P back 8s@ — 
a Seer eee ere eee do 2@ 37 

Se. ianch ake ceenencsesns P doz. 25@ 37 

CR nosenp sconces: s200c09-ns do. 35@ — 

TUMMIPS.........ceeeeeeereeccoscecees #% bush. 37@ 50 

Plums—Blue Gages.......- ep hinted do. 2 00@2 50 

Apples, Sour ........--++++eeereeees # bbl. $1 50@1 75 
Sweet Bow........... ----ccescccces do 2 —@2 50 
Common........ sutusther . do 50@ 75 

Pears, Bell .........-.seeeeeeeeeeceeeees do 3 25@3 50 
MIBORTIDS cnc ccce <cc8evascecssecennes do. 2 —(@2 50 

WatermelonS............ 20sec cceees #100 10 @i2 — 

Musk Melons. ....0.20000 scccceceeres do 1 75@2 — 

Butter Orange County..........--.-++++ # kb. —@25c 
DONS Sct bn cet ep siwiecaecnne wes Oh do. 15@23c 
MRMNONN,, 5c de Ce ades scuceneessscseen do. —@l6éc 

CRE Sia Sse kbecoce ge0dcie since do 6@9c 

Eggs State.......---..eeeeeeeereeeee P doz. —@l6c 
JOVOOY vn vs a hese ec cccccccvcccces do. —@li7c 

Poultry—Spring Chickens............ P pair 50@68c 

IK vic'ic vs dancbetide sedges ons one do. 66@75 

Nina eee anne cadsene nacood do. —(@68c 

TRG. bens beck pod vce eeneicess cs Pb. 13@l4c. 

GOCKE. foo con nes cccscccescscesee cose P pr. 1 —@1 12 

—— sa 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Reported Expressly for the American Agriculturist. 





Wepvespay August 22, 1855. 
N. B.—The rates inthese reports refer to the estima ed 
weight of the beef in the quarters. 

Prices still contiue nominally the same. 
Sales are dull—though the average quality of cattle is a 
shade better. Fewer sold to-day for Ilc. than last week, 
though a few Durham grades sold by Hurd, Cuiver & Co.» 
did we believe reach that figure. The prevailing rate for 
good beeves is 10c. There 1s a very evident increase in 
numbers this week, and average rates are a little lower 
than our last quotations. A number of droves went 
back into the country from Browning’s for want of room. 


; are 
The total supply for the city during the week is 4,246, fold advantages over anything of a similar nature, it being capa- 


besides 400 sold at Bergen. 


At Allerton’s there has been during the week. .....2,466 | +; 16 that can be done by any other.” 


PT BRODY 5 oko ciusan 5060.2 crexgcssepecnsesnpe 2,446 

Of these, 591 were in the New-York Drove Yards, south 
side of 44th-st. 

There came by the 


i Biod 7 Apply to COLMAN & WILLIAMSON, 
cr at, age rere Sacenniss Wine oo 93 102—104n1222 No. 6 Wall-st., New-York. 
on gg nny gig oo ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
Sheep and Lambs........ 1061 assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
NN i Nairiesshvecenens> 15 ——-- —, pure, imported and home grown expressly 
i i eet °) =) AA) eee ee eee eee eee ee or. my esta’ As on! 7 2 
eee “4 RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
mgs Wiki tliat t lune, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
Sheep and Lambs........ 218 scented Vernal Fall Feeoue, Muskit or ‘Texas, Tall Oat and 
Erie Railioad....... OD oo iss ee ccscete 1422 purrey. ; 
Red and White Clover. 
Hudson River Boats. Beeves ................. 400 Lucerne, . 
tfoin. 
There were from ‘Alyske Cl es 
New-York............ an Ay 5 DEC ee 1278 | Sweet-scented Clover. 
Sica s ce evcbcacs 384 ESS 333 | _ Crimson or Scarlet Clover. . 
Kentucky............ 103 IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
Browning reports 840 grass fed cattle, from New-York best Field Seeds pore and perfectly fresh, including all the 
: ‘ i if W cED WHEAT, such as 
and Ohio, selling at 74@10c. ore ie of WINTER SRED WHE STEM. Whiteand Red 
O’Brien reports 396, selling at 7@9c. MEDITEREAN EAN. 
Chamberlain, 544, selling at 8@11c. Oats, of several choice kinds. 


Cows and Calves.—The total supply is 324, at prices gen- 
erally from $20 to $40. 


Veals —Total supply 578, selling at 5@6c. The best | forthe farmer and planter. ; 
pply . “ BvcKWHEAT—Choice and clean, for 
Seed. 


bring 7c. 
and Lambs.—Total Supply 9,877. A 1 


nished, when desired, to purchasers of said Rights, at low rates. 


‘Advertisements. 


TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 











Smith & Fenwick’s Machine for Paring, 


Coring and Quartering 
APPLES AND OTHER FRUIT. 





munis VERY INGENIOUS AND USE- 
FUL MACHINE is now ready for sale, and will be on 
exhibition at the next FAIR of the American Institute, at 
the Crystal Palace. It received a SILVER MEDAL at the 
New-York State Fair, and is considered by every one who has 
seen it in operation as ““THE MACHINE.” It works on the 
right principle, and performs with astonishing precision. The 
paring taken off is very thin, the core removed nicely, and the 
apple quartered, or divided into smaller pieces if desired, and 
all so quickly that a girl of a dozen years can complete from 
SIX to EIGHT in ONE MINUTE. 

The machine being made of iron, and very simple, is not in 
any way liable to get out of order. 

The Scientific American says—‘“‘ This machine presents mani- 


ble of performing almost double the amount of work in a given 
A sample MACHINE will be sent to order for FOUR DOL- 


LARS (which includes cost of packing), and Rights for States 
or Counties will be sold on liberal terms, and machines fur- 





Corn, of great variet sas 
ing an inter Vetches. 
Pass Barts, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 





of these were sold for Store Sheep, at from $150 to es 
head. Fat Sheep from $325 to $450. Lambs from 
125to $4. Sales slow. 





The. live weight. 


and sarabi of ing t 
Swine—At Allerton’s 166 from Indiana, milk-fed, To. to | sndcepeble of grinding 


[DER MILLS—Of the best and latest 
evince a space less than some y whe mye 








A&kic ULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


ante ribet offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 


LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 

improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. Thismakes it much easier for the Horses, 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS: 


rice oS one and two-horse chain power. 


L 0. 0. 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight h ‘ 
TRIMBLE®S’ do. "ad for one to yy yy 
WARREN’S§ do. do,’ do. da. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY ’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


(TALE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 

sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 

Hoes, Makes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 

ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., hy.hand or horsé power 

a aes convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
rice, $40. 


HARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 


H4Y AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 


lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
— combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


CORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


(g RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 

proved kinds. 

(GRAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 

or Steam Power. 

JYAN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as well as Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


Pp LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 

(Arts AND WAGONS—With iron and 


_wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
. find at Bt yout every greg or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or G N. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, I would all attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for are en boiling food for stock 
















































B KS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 
CHAINS. 

Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
ar Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, arden Engines. 
_ Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
or bw op Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
le Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 
Tue best Forge in market for 
perme hs’ ha in makers, 
ining,Quarrying, Shipping, plam- 
tations, Contractare on "Railroads 
and Public Works. Coppersmi' 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. a 4 
Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE forJew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 
Both of these are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out doors, and for perfect safety 
of smoke when 





i 
iar - bait Cire are with particulars and 
ices will be forwarded upon application. 
- poPREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—136n1190e0ow 


EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 
Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 


. Apri, 0- sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT 
ee ae aes L Satham Wraakaer Co., N. V. ¥ 


D LKECTIONS 1OR THE USE UF GU- 
ANO.—A full and mi: u e description ofthe different crops 
and ecits y which Peravian duano is adepeed, with fall airec- 
tions for its application, a pemohiet of 96 pages, and can be gent 











9 apples and rossi seve: 
y two s. or sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


t! hthe mail, Price 25 cents. 
wes ” R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water- 
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HICKOK'S PATENT IMPROVED 
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fa 
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—— 
Sapa ee Padi 
imma 


IDER MILL, 


AS ARRANGED FOR 1855. 





MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


THE 


LE wo 


S; 


w. 6.1 HICHOK, Agent, Harrisburg, Penn. 
Warranted if Directions are followed, and not otherwise. 
_ Price $40. 





Mus IS THE FOURTH YEAR THAT THIS MILL HAS BEEN BEFORE THE 


are the most important : 


ublic, and, as in all similar cases, improvements have been added, as it has been found necessary. Some of the following 


— Mill has been increased in size, so that we can put under, a tub that holds nearly three bushels of apples afterthey are 


2.—Instead of a solid bottom board, or one covered with cloth, to go under the tub, I have a bottom board grooved in a peculiar 


manner, and both it and the tub 
let the cider out clear and free from pom: 


after repeated and severe trials, have been found the best for the purpose—as they will always 


ace. 
3.—The bottom or floor is constructed entirely different from the former ones ; and the pomace box hasbeen much increased in 


size, by passing behind and below the floor. 


b ver he castings have been made much heavier (about one-fifth ;) andthe shafts run in iron boxes bolted together. 
.~-Heretofore great trouble has occurred in getting cylinders that would not swell and get out of place. That difficulty has now 


been overcome, by making them of IRON altogether. 


On examination of the whole, I am satisfied that you will agree, that nothing is wanting or omitted, to make it a good, durable 


and perfect machine. 
the cost of them two years ago. 
am often asked how pice 


have made four barrels per hour on them. Tv do this, I should put about two han 


cider can be made intheminaday? and I generall 


All these improvements have, of course, cost much ; and indeed they will stand me over 25 per cent. sbove 


answer, from ten to twelve barrels. But we 
s on it, with enough attendants to bring the 


apples and curry away the cider and pomace ; and should run it by steam power—with the understandingthat I would not hg 


over a % inch 


belt, nor run i: faster than a man could turn it, nor use more power than a good sized boy would exert on the crank. 


The pressing would be done by hand, and the pomace be shoveled into the tub. Sixty bushels an hour can well and easily be 
ground on it, and of course, the Mill would stand idle one-third of the time. 
= following are but a small portion of the premiums that have been granted to this Mill : 


MEDAL from the World’s Fair, New-York 


SILVER MEDEL at the Fair of the American Institute, New 2 , 
. . . A DIPLOMA at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


2 SILVER MEDALS from Baltimore. . . . . 
FIRST PREMIUM at the State Fair, at Utica. 


-York. October 1852. 


FIRST PREMIUM at the Rensselaer County, N a and also at the Columbia County, N. Y., Fairs. 


A DIPLONA at the Westchester County Fair, 1852. 


FIRST PKEMIUM at the PennsylvaniaState Fair, at Pittsburg, 1853. 
FIRST PREMIUM at the Ohio State Fair, at Dayton : Michigan State Fair, at Detroit; Indiana State Fair, at La Fayette ; 


and a large humber of County Fairs, too numerous to mention. 


Massachusetts Charituble Association, Boston ; and wherever this mill has had an actual and fair trial at Fairs it has carried 


the first Premium. 


Tn one or two instances the committees have refused a trial, and given Premiums to other mills, they GRINDING TURNIPS 
ONLY, and not going into fair and honorable competition in making cider. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
W. O. Hickok : Sir—I have one of <= Improved Cider Mills; I used the Mill last. October, and on trial I ground fifty bushels 


of apples per hour. 


I — the groun 
recommend your Improv 


Cider Mill to all fruit growers 


JACKSTOWN, June 15, 1854 


apples twelve hours, and I can press out two barrels of cider per hour withtwo men. I can 
for speed and a saving of labor. I can make thirty-five gallons of cider 


from nine and one-half bushels of common apples. The cider can be pressed from the pomace without using water now. Cider 


will keep one year when water is not used at the press. 


JOHN M’CoMBE. 








WV ISCONSIN FARM TO BE SOLD— 
Containing 320 acres, within two miles of the rapidly- 
increasing Village of Beloit. 100 acres are under the plow, 60 
acres are natural Meadow, and the remainder is timber-land, 
consisting of white oak, red oak and hickory. The Land is of 
first-rate quality for Winter Wheat, the owner having grown, 
the two lust , thirty bushels per acre. The whole is 
new land, in a high state of cultivation. A stream of running 
water pusses through the farm for three-quarters of a mile. 





The House stands ina beautiful grove of Locusts and Balm of 


Gilead trees—some bearing Apple trees. In fact, it is all a per- 
son can desire for a large arm. If sold this Fall, there is 30 
acres of corn, estimated at 80 bushels (shelled) to the acre, can 
go with the Farm. The Stock and Implements can be pur- 
chased ata valuation. For further particulars, apply by letter 
NRY ILL, 


to the owner, _ HE M 

102— Beleloit, Rock Co., Wisconsin. 
A GOOD FARM FOR SALE VERY 

CHEAP.—A good Farm of 104 acres, situated in the town 

of Liberty, Sullivan County, N. Y., can be bought for $3,000—a 
part of which may remain on mortgage. There is a good, new 
FARM-HOUSE, which cost more than half the price asked for 
the whole, There is also a good Barn, Out-buildings, &c. For 
further particulars apply to JAMES HORTON, 

101—4n1221 Liberty Falls, Sullivan Co., N. ¥. 








HE ATTENTION OF FARMERS is 

requested to a new FERTILIZER, prepared from the 
night soil collected from the sinks and privies of New-York 
city, by the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and 
manufactured without any adulteration whatever, into a pow- 
erful manure—something like guano, but less caustic and less 
exhausting to the soil. It is called 


TAFEU, 


from the Chinese word signifying prepared night soil, and is the 
only article of the kind ever manufactured in this country. It 
is warranted to be 95 per cent pure night soil; and from its 
ease of transportation and application, and the smell quantity 
required to produce the same result as heavier manures, it is 
the CHEAPEST MANURE ever offered for sale. For = in 
the a for winter grain, or for garden vegetables, it has no 
u 


“prom 300 to 600 Ibs. per acre is all the dressing required for 
the poorest soils. A fair trial in competition with other ma- 
nures is respectfully asked. Packed in is of 240 Ibs.. or bags 
of 125 lbs. Price $35 per tun, or 1% cts. perlb., delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessels or railroads in the city of New-York. 

For further particulars address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 

P. S.—The L. M. Co. continue to keep on hand and for sale a 
large quantity of their celebrated POUD. E, an article 
which has stood the test of 16 years in this market, with a large 
yearly increase in the demand: Price $1.50 per bbi. for any 
quantity over 7 bbls, 99-—121n1152 
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RR#HODE-ISLAND HORSE AND CAT- 
TLE EXHIBITION. 
THE RHODE-ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
Will hold an Exhibition of 


HORSES AND CATTLE, 
AT THE 
WASHINGTON TROTTING PARK, 
PROVIDENCE, 


To commence on TUESDAY, September lith, and to continue 
through the week, 


The premium list amounts to FOUR 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. Competition is#ppen to all States 
and the British Provinces. Judges will be appointed from other 
States as far as practicable. The Exhibition of Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, and Poultry, and the Plowing and Drawing Matches, 
will take place on Tuesday,and an Auction Sale will be held. 
EIGHT HUNDRED DOLLARS are @ered in premiums. 
An Address will be delivered before the Society in the evening. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the several classes of Horses will be exhibited, and on the after- 
noon of gach day there will be a grand trial of speed of Trotting 
Horses. On Taturday the Premium Horses will be exhibited, 
and an Auction Sale will be held. THIRTY-TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS are offered in premiums on Herses. 

In order to prevent the confusion which must necessarily arise 
from the entrance of too large a number of Trotting Horses, an 
entrance-fee of $20 will be charged on those competing for $200 
premiums, and of $30 to those competing for $300 premiums, to 
be paid at the time of entering, which must be done on or before 
the ist of September, at the office of the Society, Railroad Halls, 
Providence. The other entrance-fees are, $5 for single Horses, 
and $7 for matched Horses. 

Arrangements have already been made with the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, and with the New-York Railroad and Steam- 
boat line via Stonington, for the issue of Excursion tickets and 
for the transportation of stock at reduced rates. Such arrange- 
ments will be extended to other lines as far as may be practi- 
cable. 

For further particulars reference is made to handbills, which 
will in all cases be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 

JOSEPH J. COOKE, President. 

C. T. KEITH, Secretary. 99—104n 1217 


MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 1% miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 ie month. Accidents an at the 
risk of the owner. All business connected with the horse to be 
addressed to ** Monarch’s Groom, ale P. O., Westchester 
County, N. Y.” A portrait taken from life, with performance 
on the turf, full I peterens &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad 
dressing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
April 24, 1855. 86—tin1193 


Domestic ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
SALE.—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
rices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bul 

alves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 
Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) by address- 
ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 
BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It also contains portrait, 
pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
* Monarch,” standing thisseason at the Herdsdale Farm. 
April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1194 


W ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 

in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- 

ar wzttention paid to orders. 78-130 


Ky MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS 
Single Horse Power - - - - $85 00 

uble do. do. 116 00 
o. do. do., with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
Single do. do. do. ao. 128 00 
Belts $5 and $10 each. 
LL. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 
; 189 and 191 Water-street. 





























G S.— 
B NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York, 

Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for sale, every 
description and quality of GRAIN, FEED, FLOUR, SALT 
GUANO, COFFEE, SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY BAGS. 

Their facilities enable them to offer at lower rates, than any 
other establishment in the city. 

Particular attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 
and salt SACKS. 

CS” We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 BAGS per 
day. 97—109n1214 


UPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 

The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the 
get of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, 
like him, were winners at the Royal Ag. Society Show in Eng- 
land, and also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS 
WEBB, Esq., expressly to be bred to 112. 

He would also sell a few imported Ewes. 
SAMUEL THORNE, 
“ Thornedale,” Washington Hollow, 








100tfn1219 * Dutchess Co., N. ¥. 
AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
ts may be purchased of WM LAWTON 


t M ° 
S3-10nt ee No 54 Wall-st.. New-York 


WILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to N9.14 Maiden-lane ,New York, 8é—6m. 
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together with full and comprehensive intelligence of a 
general character from all parts of the world, we have 


made arrangements with Messrs. Raymond, Harrer & 


Co., to furnish us with an extra edition of the 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES, 
one of the largest and most comprehensive newspapers 
in the country. The Agricultural Department of the 
Times, together with its full reports of sales and price of 
live stock, farm and garden produce, &c., is prepared ex- 
pressly for that paper by Mr. Jupp, the Conducting Editor 
of this journal. 

The two papers combined will embrace all that could 
be desired by the cultivator of the soil, wherever he may 
be located. The Monthly American Agriculturist will 
turnish standard articles of a high and practical character, 
adapted to the Month and Season in which they appear. 
and so valuable as to be worth preserving in a convenient 
form; while the Weekly will give the news of the day, 
not only agriculcural but in every otherdepartmsnt. The 
matter in the two papers will be different, and generally 
distinct from each other. © 

Hereafter we shall mail the American Agriculturist on 
the first of each month, and the Times on Thursday of 
each week, on the following liberal terms, which will 


include the cost of both papers: 
One copy of both papers one year ...... fay 00 
Three copies of both papers on year.... 5 00 
Ten copies of both papers one year..... 116 00 


Twenty copies of both papers one year. .30 00 
Back numbers of the Monthly American Agriculturist, 
when on hand, will be supplied at 10cenis per number. 
Back numbers of the Times — supplied. 


8 en copies always sen’ 
All subscriptions or business communications to be ad- 
ALLEN & o, 
Publishers of American Agricultu 


No. es Hem tee New. York. 


N. Sete 
Mineo aacrtan Agriculturist. 





For the best and second best Ornamental Design, evinc- 
ing originality, neatness, and taste, a prize according - 
to merit will be awarded. 

_ PLANTS IN POTS. 

For best collection of 20 named Hot-house and Green- 

Ee errr eee $1 











NE NUS 2 Sps.odbs wien osnesscsesccsescecctnsunie 10 
For best single specimen in flower..............0+.00. 5 
RE UE coon enndsas neces sonntbdbcs essed sKcnvbk 3 
For best collection of 10 variegated leaved plants.. 5 
OE OIE ONS Sains dbs ce cadence Sedeesescceccssewees ss 3 
Achimenes.—For best 3 named, in bloom.............. 3 
SE TID 3.550 =: 200 50% 4 vadcck ress cewite conse 2 
Gloxinias.—For the best 3 named, in bloom ........... 5 
errr ere et eo 3 
Orchids.—F or best 3 specimens, in bloom.............. 5 
STUDD 5555565. h no 656 cin 0 eesdesescsvecescie 3 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.—For best 3 varieties named, + peck ofeach.. $3 
Beets.—For best 12 Long Blood Beets...............+. 2 
For best 12 Turnip-rooted Beets ...........+...... 2 
Carrots.—For best 12 Short Horn Carrots............. 2 
For best 12 Long Orange Carrvts............. oe 
Parsnips.—For best 12 roots ...........0.eseee0e 2 
Salsify.—For best 12 roots...........ccceeeeeees 2 
Cabbage.—For best 3 heads of Savoy...... Q 
For best 3 heads of any other variety. . 2 
Cauliflower.—For best 2 heads ............ 3 
Brocoli.—For best 3 og wep aw R 3 
Onions.— For best + peck ....... 2 
Celery.—For best 6 Seite saobaedadee sake 3 
Tomatoes.—For best + = er Pree oe 
Egg Plants.—For the best 3........... seeceeeeeesees 2 
Beans.—For best 4 peck Lima Beans, in pods.......... 2 
Corn.—For best 12 ears _ SN GOs Cicdb oases ce'scch 2 
Turnips.—For best } peck ....-2.0 cece cece eeeeceeeee 2 
Squashes.—For best 3 Pier CO CANO iis 6s 5500 ve cesses tine 2 
Pumpkin.—For the largest Pumpkin........-.-+++.+-. 2 


POO meee ee eee eee HEHEHE HEHEHE ESSE EES 


Largest D Display.—For the best general display of — . 


For anlioel Roa er 
PETER B. MEAD, THOMAS HOGG, 
JOHN GROSH Dr. JAMES KNIGHF, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, JOHN SUTTL 
ISAAC BUCHANAN, WILSON G. HUNT, Ex Of. 
102n1224 Committee of’. Arrangements. 





VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation. 
Pree 25 cents. 
VIII Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 

Price 25 cents. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents 
oo Chemistry made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 

cen 

XIV. The American pony Yard. The cheapest and best 
beek published. Price 

XV. The American ‘eta Book of Manures. Embracing all 
me +5 ee known, with directions for use. By Browne. 

rice $1 25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical] Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

me Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 24 


oe SIL, Johnston’s Lectures on Practical_Agriculture. Price, 
95 cents. 

XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 

XXIV. Lene 's Elements of Agricultural Chestioury and 
Ge oles . Price 

XxXV. Randall’s die Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
x gn Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 v1 

















Price $1 
XXIX. “Allen? 's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 


75 cents. 
XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


1 25. 
‘ XXXIII. Bit as own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 


ner and 
XXIV. Stephens’ 8 s Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. 


ee by Skinner. Price $4. 
xv. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

SERVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVI. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 

cents. 
XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 


6. 
Price $f. ndley's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 








—— 
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